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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 


presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp cr 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 


lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


Tallahassee, Florida.) 


forms should be ad- 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 


tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


pe se 8 pounds or larger 


CHAIN PICKEREL 


DAN: Sie P as oe 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


es ror = 1¥Y2 pounds or larger 


Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 
ments: 


SPECIES 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 


2 pounds or larger 


Fishing Citation 


“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 


1 pound or larger 





CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 
Name 


Species of Fish 


Date 


Address 
Weight 


Type of Tackle, Bait Used 


Where Caught 
Catch Witnessed by 


Registered, Weighed 


by 


(Signature of Applicant) 


Date 


at 


Length 
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‘GATOR TAIL 
Dear Sirs: 

I have eaten alligator tail steaks and found 
them to be delicious. I would like to know 
if any other parts of the alligator are edible? 
If so, I would appreciate recipes for pre- 
paring the meat. 

You may print this in order to reach some 
gourmets of gator meat. I get the maga- 
zine, enjoy it immensely, only it sure makes 
me homesick. One more request — Where 
could I get a picture of an air boat? Some 
of these people up here think I am pulling 
their legs when IJ tell them about air boats, 
air boat races, etc. 

Morris L. Finch, CWO 
Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio 


@ The tail of the alligator is the part 
usually selected to eat for the simple reason 
that there is more meat on that portion. 
Actually the whole ’gator is edible. 


From time to time FW has carried illu- 
strations featuring air boats. Under separate 
cover is a copy of the August 1957 issue 
which, on page 23, shows a trio of Com- 
mission airboats in operation in the Ever- 
glades. 


, TRANSPLANTED 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is my check for a one year 
subscription to FLoriaA Wiup.ire. If I 
knew where I'd be for the next three years, 
I would take the 3-year subscription, but in 
the Navy we move about too much to keep 
the change-of-address cards current. 


We thoroughly enjoy each monthly edi- 
tion and are now looking forward to the 
day we “settle” in Florida as we are just 
a couple of transplanted Floridians. 

Capt. J. L. Chittenden, USN 
San Diego, Calif. 


JUNE COVER 
Gentlemen: 

Your June cover certainly did strike a 
familiar note with me. Last summer my 
fishing partner Virg Barker, and I were 
fishing along the Wakulla River south of 
Tallahassee just after dark. I was using a 
surface lure that kicks up a considerable 
rumpus. All of a sudden my lure took off 
and I figured I had a fish on. Finally I 
could make out that the plug was going to- 
ward the clouds instead of up or down the 
river. I put on the pressure and all of a 


4 


sudden the line went slack. We heard a 
faint splash on the surface of the river so 
paddled toward it. My plug was floating 
there, trailing about three or four feet of 
line. 

A few minutes later, fishing closer in to 
the boat, an ow! swooped down and _ took 
the plug off the surface but dropped the 
lure again right away. It wasn’t ten minutes 
later when this same owl, or perhaps it was 
another one, hit the plug again but this time 
got tangled up in the line and I boated him. 
It looked just like the owl in the cover 
picture so I guess it must have been a 
Barred Owl, although we didn’t know it at 
the time. 

Geo. W. Strong 
Spartanburg, S. Carolina 


@ The incident wpon which FW artist 
Wallace Hughes based his cover painting 
also took place on the Wakulla River — and 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 
By Wallace Hughes 


Most of Florida’s bromeliads 
— or air-plants — are so formed 
that they catch and retain water. 
This feature is of considerable 
importance to the plants, which 
usually grow in regions where 
periods of heavy rainfall alter- 
nate with periods of drought. In 
many parts of the New World 
tropics, there is nearly total 
drought during a portion of the 


year, and at such times the only 
water for miles around is to be 
found cupped in the leaf bases 


of the air-plants. During such 
dry seasons, many insects and 
other small creatures invade the 
bromeliads, there to remain until 
the rains come again. Small won- 
der that the Prothonotary War- 
blers on this month’s cover find 
the pineapple air-plant (Tillandsia 
fasciculata) attractive for here 
they find both food and drink in 
abundance. 





also it was last summer! 
vicinity were perhaps in the habit of feed- 
ing on frogs or surface cruising fish at that 
particular season of the year. 


THEFT THWARTED 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed are three subscriptions from 
neighbors who tried to “steal” my April 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. To make sure 
this fine issue would not “disappear” J col- 


- lected the enclosed money and request that 


you start their subscriptions with that April 
special. 
Wm. S. Cook 
Jacksonville, Florida 


FISHING GOING 


Gentlemen: 


I enjoy your magazine very much and 
look forward to receiving it monthly. 


I don’t know if there is anything your de- 
partment can do about it or not, but I wish 
something could be done to stop the mass 
filling of our Pinellas County bays by real 
estate promoters. Our fishing is disappearing 
rapidly. The county does little about the 
situation, I think it is about time for the 
state to step in before our natural beauty 
and fishing are gone. 


Bob Ahlf 
Largo, Florida 





SMOKED CARP 
Sirs: 

Have been looking at and reading the in- 
side of back cover of your April issue— 
about fish of doubtful savor. Some _ years 
ago I lived on Lake Pepin between Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. This lake in the 
Mississippi abounded in carp which were 
netted and sold in New York City. The 
local people seldom ate them fresh but used 
to salt and smoke them and they were de- 
licious. 


They didn’t even bother to scale them 
but split them, rubbed in plenty of salt and 
smoked them with green hickory sticks 
about an inch in diameter—often hung 
from a broom handle across the top of a 
barrel and covered with an old blanket or 
anything to confine the smoke. Enough fire 
was used so that the flesh was cooked as well 
as smoked. Cisco were also prepared in this 
way. The bones didn’t bother. Pull the 
skin off and then pull the flesh off the 
bones, leaving the skeleton and tail. Carp 
will give you a merry time before they are 
landed and need not be thrown away if 


you like smoked fish. 


R. S. Gutsell 
Chattahoochee, Florida 
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The owls in that . 





EVERGLADES WATERFALL 


By Jim Martenhoff 


T’S A GEOLOGICAL impossibility — but it’s there. No | 


Niagara, perhaps, but a waterfall nonetheless—and 
in South Florida swampy Everglades. 

It is, probably, South Florida’s only natural water- 
fall, even if man did have a sneaky hand in its forma- 
tion. 

Labeled King’s Falls, it lies less than a mile of High- 
way 27, just south of Andytown. It isn’t too far from 
Miami’s city limits. 

The falls were created when the Central and South- 
ern Florida Flood Control District built a series of 
dikes in that portion of the Everglades. Water levels 
in a set of canals were lowered. 

This meant that waters covering a vast slough were 
now several feet above the surrounding canals. Seek- 
ing their own level, the waters flow south and west, 
then pour in a miniature cataract into the South New 
River Canal. 

“King’s Falls” have only been in existence for a 
few months. As long as water levels remain high 
there is every reason to believe the falls will continue. 
The slough is too large for the falls alone to drain it. 

So they pour on, with visitors—and fishermen—the 
only people who know of their existence. The falls are 
located just a few minutes run by boat from Vern 
King’s fishing camp on route 27. 

Fishermen like to stop, especially late in the after- 
noon, and drop a plug or lure in the frothy backwash 
beneath the falls. Snook and tarpon are often the 
reward. 





General view of “King’s Falls“ in the Everglades: probably the 
only natural falls in south Florida. 


In the meantime, transplanted northerners who 
remember with some slight nostalgia the noisy mumur 
of mountain streams tumbling over rocky beds, will 
perch beside King’s Falls and sigh happily as they 
listen to the soothing sound of rushing waters—in the 
middle of the swampy, flat, Florida Everglades. @ 





American Waterfowl Behind The Iron Curtain 


Wren SO MUCH as a “by your leave,’ American 
migratory waterfowl have been “ducking” be- 
hind the Iron Curtain — and some of them have stayed 
there, Department of the Interior bird banding records 
indicate. , 





Since November 1954, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 


and Wildlife, United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, has received five communications from the USSR 
Academy of Sciences (Bird Ringing Bureau) report- 
ing on 76 American-banded birds killed in USSR ter- 
ritory. A recent communication contained the band 
report of 35 such birds. 

These reports indicate that some spécies of ducks 
and geese banded in Alaska, Canada and some of the 
western States, particularly in California, migrate 


westward to Russian lands. The bulk of the bands 
recovered in the USSR have been taken from pintails 
and snow geese, although a black brant banded in 
California on March 12, 1953 was killed July 25, 1956, 
on Novaya Sibir Island in the Arctic Ocean about 1,000 
miles west of Kamchatka Peninsula. 

There have not been enough returns, Bureau offi- 
cials say, to point to any pattern of western or north- 
western migration. The USSR is also banding migra- 
tory waterfowl. No Russian-banded birds have been 
reported in the United States, although some have 
been reported in Canada and Greenland. Officials say 


this might indicate that Russian banding operations 


are not carried out in the area where American-banded 
birds have been taken. @ 
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talk of a fabulous bass lake out 
in the St. Johns March country west 
of Vero Beach began to be heard 
around south and central Florida. 
Everything about this lake was 
shrouded in mystery. Its name was 
said by some to be Lake Wilming- 
ton, and it appears on some maps 
even today under that name. Others 
stoutly maintained the lake was 
properly called Blue Cypress. All 
agreed it was a unique and beauti- 
ful lake with unexcelled fishing. 

Perhaps the mystery and remote- 
ness of the lake fired the imagina- 
tion of the angling clan just as pro- 
hibition whets the appetite for strong 
drink. In those days, Blue Cypress 
was next to impossible to get into. 
My first trip was made by jeep out 
a dirt road that ran from Fellsmere 
to a jump-off spot on a canal. You 
had to have keys to open locked 
gates that barred the way to the 
general public. From the end of the 
Fellsmere Road to Blue Cypress 
Lake was 6 or 7 miles on the canal, 
pushing against the current. The 
trip was a chore, but Blue Cypress 
was worth it. 

Some of the real old-timers had 
fished Blue Cypress long before the 
Fellsmere grade and canal made en- 
try from this side possible. These 
early sports packed into the lake 
from Fort Drum on the south. This 
was a wagon, mule, and shanks’ 
mare trip, with most of the walking 
done in water 144 to 3 feet deep. One 
way or the other, Blue Cypress Lake 
has always had its admirers and, no 
matter how difficult it was getting 
into it, always had its share.of fisher- 
men. 

A few years back, Indian River 





ee after World War Twice, 





ISHING- 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 





County decided to do something for 
the angling clan. Starting at Route 
60, they ran 4 miles of graded road 
back to the lake. The Blue Cypress 
turn is about 5 miles east of Yee- 
haw Junction and about 25 miles 
west of Vero Beach. 

This is a dirt road, but I have al- 
ways found it in good condition. In- 
dian River County has provided a 
parking area, camp grounds, and 
boat ramp at the lake side. Fisher’s 
Fishing Camp adjoins the public 
recreation grounds. Fisher offers 
boats and motors for rent, bait for 
sale, and limited accommodations 
for sleeping and eating. Getting to 
Blue Cypress is now a breeze. Those 
wanting overnight accommodations 
can, also, get modern cabins and 
good food at Yeehaw Junction, 
where Route 60 and Route 441 
cross. This is just 10 miles from the 
boat ramp on the big lake. 

Blue Cypress is a large lake — I 
would guess about 7 miles long and 
possibly 3 miles wide. It is a deep 
lake, with cypress trees standing out 





This is a writer on a fishing trip. I had a 
difficult time getting a shot of Ernie Lyons 
with a rod in his hands. 











into the water on the west and north 
shores, while the east and south rims 
run to saw grass, brush, and beds 
of bonnets. On the east side of the 
lake, directly across from Fisher’s 
Camp, is the mouth of the canal. 
The flow of water is east and north 
out of the lake. 

This is the real headwaters of the 
St. Johns River, although Lake 
Helen Blazes (directly north) is gen- 
erally considered to have this dis- 
tinction. It would be possible, with a 
light outfit, to go by water from 
Blue Cypress to Helen Blazes and 
then into the St. Johns River chain 
and on to Jacksonville. The water is 
clean, cool, and clear. It is so far 
back and so relatively new that not 
many people are around. It’s not a 
place for water skiers and speedboat 
enthusiasts. This is a fishing area 
pure and simple. 

Bass, pan fish, and scenery are the 
big entrees on the Blue Cypress 
menu. I, personally, would reverse 
that order in line of preference. The 
big bass are here, but big bass can 
be caught all over the State of Flor- 
ida, but nowhere have I ever seen 
more spectacular water in which to 
fish for them. The cypress trees stand 
out in water 5 or 6 feet deep and 300 
feet from the shore line. If a sport 
fisherman had, in the far distant 
past, planted each tree with an eye 
toward the ideal fishing arrange- 
ment, he could hardly have im- 
proved upon the natural growth. 
Decked in soft, cypress green and 
trailing graceful Spanish moss to 
the water’s surface, these trees pro- 
vide a parklike setting I’ve never 
seen surpassed. 

The bait here is top water plugs 
and bass bugs. Ray Gillette of Tampa 
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and I fished here recently using Nip- 
I-Diddee and Spin-I-Diddee plugs 
with great success. Bouncing them 
off the boles of the trees was a sure 
bet. The bass came charging out 
from under the cypress knees like 
greyhounds jumping for the mech- 
anical rabbit. 

On a bright, still, summer day, the 
shade-dappled, _bass-filled, dark 
water beneath these trees has a 
dreamlike quality hard to resist. We 
found ourselves speaking in hushed 
tones, while our casting fell off to an 
occasional try. We were content to 
drift in this quiet world along with 
the snow-white clouds moving with 
us across the bright-blue sky above 
the treetops. 

We caught about 50 bass and per- 
haps that many more big pan fish. 
We released all but the largest bass, 
a 6-pounder, we saved for mounting. 
We took all our bass and pan fish on 
top water bass plugs —the pan fish 
were that big. I’ve seen many 
speckled perch come out of Blue 
Cypress that would push 34% pounds. 

Ray Gillette and I spent half a day 
fishing and sight-seeing in the net- 
work of canals that starts from the 
lake’s east shore. I really think the 
largest fish and the greatest concen- 
tration of them can be found in 
these canals. What a_ country! 
Thousands of birds of all kinds greet 
you on every side, and most of them 
pay little attention to your passing. 
A photographer interested in bird 
life can have a field day back here. 
This is real marsh land. If you want 
to know what it’s like in the heart 
of one of Florida’s great, natural, 
marsh or swamp lands, this is your 
opportunity, and it may even be 
your last chance. The drainage agen- 
cies, now so busy in Florida, and the 
real estate developers are already 
working overtime to turn this coun- 
try into: first, cattle land; then to- 
mato fields; and, finally, suburbia. 

But today, this great, natural wet- 
land is just as God made it. Blue 
Cypress and the swamps adjacent to 
it are a beautiful and unique rem- 
nant from Florida’s past, natural 
beauty. Let’s hope it stays that way. 
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Typical of Blue Cypress Lake are these cy- 
press trees, moss-hung, standing in the dark, 
bass-filled waters. 


Outdoor Writers 


I, naturally, have a good many 
friends who are, like myself, writers 
on the outdoor scene. I love them all 
(well — almost all), but I’ve learned 
to my regret that another writer 
makes a poor fishing companion. 

This was clearly demonstrated re- 
cently when Ernest Lyons, Editor of 
the STUART NEWS, and I went fishing. 
We were in a small canal, using fly 
rods and Leggy Bugs. I, of course, 
had my camera equipment along, 
expecting to take a few pictures. 

Unfortunately, I got few pictures, 
but I did learn that Lyons can draw 
a Rollei faster than Wyatt Earp can 
pull a Buntline Special clear of 
leather. Time and time again, - I 





A rare picture. An outdoor writer without a 
camera in hand. A wily trick made the shot 
possible. 





would con Ernie into a nice fish and, 
hoping to get an action shot, drop my 
own rod to get a picture. In every 
instance, my viewfinder would see 
—not this famous angler in action— 
but Lyons, with head bent, taking a 
picture of me. 

I'll bet no two angler-writer- 
photographers ever took so many 
pictures of each other taking pic- 
tures of each other in one day. This 
sort of thing kept on until I worked 
a stratagem that paid off. 

Unknown to Ernie, I had two 
cameras in my camera case. Pretend- 
ing to change film rolls in the cam- 
era I had been using, I made a great 
show, with my camera (back open) 
lying on my knees. Ernie, seeing me 
thus immobilized, put aside his own 
camera long enough to catch a big 
bluegill. Grabbing my _— second 
camera, I got his picture just as he 
was unsuspectingly removing the 
bug from the fish’s mouth. I will 
never forget the surprised and 
shocked look on his face when he 
glanced up to see me with my sec- 
ond camera focused dead on him. 

I can’t understand this attitude on 
the part of so many writers. They 
seem to be completely engrossed 
with the idea of getting those pic- 
tures. This is completely foreign to 
my own nature. I haven’t learned if 
Ernie Lyons got any good fishing 
pictures of me, but then I really 
doubt it. I was, naturally, trying to 
get in a few shots of my own 
and, after all, I did have two 


cameras. © 














FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 


Federation Notes 
By CHARLES WATERMAN 


{ ays FIGHT AGAINST a_ proposed 
Sanford-Titusville canal con- 
tinues with Dr. H. R. Wilber, presi- 
dent of the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion, appearing recently before the 
Board of Engineers in Washington. 
Dr. Wilber, representing a long list 
of Florida groups in addition to the 
Federation, reviewed past objections 
and supported the recommendation 
of the district engineers’ office which 
stated the canal is not feasible. 

“Only those who anticipate a 
monetary benefit from a canal or 
drainage come to you with the op- 
timism of a spring seed catalog,” 
stated Wilber. He went on to say 
that a minority group is trying to 
convince the engineers that “the fu- 
ture of Florida lies in the alteration 
of that part of Florida for which the 
rest of the nation chooses to visit the 
state.” 

Wilber explained that few Florida 
residents want to see the state in- 
dustrialized. He pointed to the fact 
that the vital Cocoa area suffers 
from lack of adequate water supply 
and must go inland for it, drawing 
from the St. Johns basin. 

In objecting to the proposed 
waterway, Wilber represented the 
Federation; the cities of Cocoa, 
Cocoa Beach and Rockledge; the In- 
dian River Audubon Society; Flor- 
ida Outdoor Writers Association; 
Seminole County Agriculturists; 
Chase and Company of Sanford; the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission; Southeastern Fisheries As- 
sociation and the St. Johns River 
Guides Association. Various specific 
members of the Federation had re- 
quested that their objections be 
voiced individually. 

Wilber complimented the district 
engineers’ office of Jacksonville for 
its cooperation with conservation 
groups. The district office had re- 
ported the canal as not being feasi- 


ble. 





Cost estimates of the proposed 
canal have been revised upward 
and have now been set at more than 
19 million dollars. Cost of the high- 
way bridges required to cross the 
waterway would be upward of 12 
million dollars, he said. 

In reporting on his Washington 
visit, Wilber added that the locks 
necessary to a Sanford-Titusville 
canal could not be opened indis- 
criminately and small boat traffic 
would be greatly hampered by them. 

“Contrary to some people’s belief, 
you couldn’t just run your outboard 
from Sanford to Titusville and come 
back when you choose,” he explain- 
ed. “Past experience shows that big 
locks can’t be opened for every row- 
boat.” 

Some of the interests involved in 
the canal proposal evidently feel 
that the project would result in 
widespread drainage of the St. Johns 
basin, Wilber said. Such a procedure 


would ruin an immense wildlife 
habitat. However, even a canal lo- 
cated and built solely for naviga- 
tional purposes would case consid- 
erable fish and game damage. 

In the opinion of St. Johns River 
sports fishermen and guides, through 
traffic by large boats would ruin the 
angling in the main stream. It has 
already been greatly damaged by 
boat traffic. : 

Anclote Key 

Conservationists who have fought 
against the development of Anclote 
Key have been gratified to learn 
that a new bill in congress, proposed 
by William C. Cramer of Florida, 
would establish the Anclote refuge 
as a national park. 

The island, located off the west 
coast north of Tampa, has long been 
a target of real estate promoters. The 
new bill probably is prompted by 
the belief that, if made a national 
park, the area could be more fully 
developed for public recreational 
use. 


Hunting Regulations 
Florida sportsmen are getting 
busy with recommendations for 
hunting regulations. A meeting of 





WILDLIFE LEAGUE BAND AND RELEASE QUAIL 





One of the major projects of the Wild Life Conservation League of Palm Beach County is 
restocking quail in the Corbett Wildlife Management Area. Shown above, banding one of the 


birds recently released on the popular south Florida hunting ground are, l. 


to r. League 


members Walt Brandon, Alex Capper, and Lew Heisler. 
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interested sportsmen of the fifth dis- 
trict was held in May at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce quarters in De- 
land. 

Duck Stamps & Wetlands 

One hundred percent use of duck 
stamp funds for the acquisition of 
waterfowl areas was proposed 
through a bill introduced to the 
U. S. Senate in May. 

Frank W. Boykin of Alabama, 
chairman of the House sub-commit- 
tee on fisheries and wildlife, reported 
at that time that there had been no 
objection, written or oral, to identi- 
cal House bills which were sched- 
uled for a hearing early in May. 

Included in the proposals is the 
increase of the duck stamp fee to 
$3. Such a plan for 100 percent use 
would yield about $6% million an- 


-nually for acquiring and saving vital 


waterfowl habitat. In the 23 years 
since the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act became a law in 1934, 
the annual average spent for wet- 
lands acquisition has been -a little 
more than $300,000. 

The bill first proposed earmarking 
65 percent of the old $2 fee for land 
acquisition but was revised by the 
committee after the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service recommended an 
increase in the stamp cost. 

Before Florida can participate in 
the newly proposed program, it 
would be necessary for the state to 
pass an enabling act as present 

(Continued on Page 49) 


CLUB HOUSE AND RIFLE RANGE 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


‘ADE CITY ROD and Gun Clubbers 
have completed a lease agree- 
ment for a 10-acre tract which will 
be developed into a skeet and rifle 
range, clubhouse, fishathon area. 

According to club president Wynn 
O’Berry and secretary Harley Braz- 
zell, the site will include an outdoor 
picnic area, fish pond for youth 
fishathons, and _ small-bore pistol 
range for the club’s 157 members. 

A 32 by 70 foot building with kit- 
chen facilities will be construced, 
largely by club members. Clubhouse 
and shooting facilities should be 
completed by mid-summer. @ 
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By DENVER 


TT" 1958 ENCAMPMENT at the 
Youth Conservation Camp is 
now well underway. We believe 
that this will be our most successful 
summer. And we hope that all of 
you are planning to attend and par- 
ticipate in the activities. 

Mr. Ralph Tompkins, of Dade 
City, who teaches Biology at the 
Pasco High School during the fall 
and spring, is directing our camp 
this summer. Mr. Tompkins is a very 
capable man and we know that he 
will do a good job. | 

Mr. Chuck Binder, Herpotologist, 
presently with Ross Allen’s Reptile 
Institute at Silver Springs, is serving 
as Assistant Director. 

Several boys between the ages of 
16 and 18 have been hired as Cabin 
Counselors. They will assist the 
staff of senior counselors. 

For the first time this year, we 
have an all-women kitchen staff. 
All three of these women are from 
the School Lunch System. Be pre- 
pared for some mighty fine food. 

We have 12 Senior Counselors, in 
addition to 12 Cabin Counselors and 
the Director and his Assistant. Our 
Counselor-Camper ratio, as required 
by the American Camping Associa- 
tion, is one to eight. 

Also for the first time this year, 
we have a full-time Registered 
Nurse, Mrs. Julia Edwards. 

We have an excellent staff set up 
this year and feel certain that you 
will enjoy associating with them. 

Around The State 

Allapattah Optimist Jr. Conserva- 
tion Club of Miami—We understand 
from Lloyd Johnson, Secretary, that 
98% of their members are planning 
to attend the Youth Conservation 
Camp this summer. They also have 
two new members, Bryant O’Neil 
and Fred Bell. 


STE. CLAIRE 


Deane Mather Junior Wildlife 
Club of Ocala—This club is getting 
back on its feet. Mr. Bill Hanksins 
of the City Recreation Department 
and Mr. Al Harrison also of the City 
Recreation Department are advisors 
for the club. Mr. James Debary is 
acting as camping advisor. One of 
their main projects has been the re- 
cruitment of new members. They 
now have 19 on roll. 

Hialeah Junior Everglades Con- 
servation Squadron—Seven mem- 
bers of this club are planning to at- 
tend camp as a unit on June 2-26. 
Members of this club recently en- 
joyed a campout at Rattlesnake 
Hammock. 

Pahokee Junior Wildlife Club— 
We understand from Junior Dees, 
Secretary, that plans are being made 
to take a camping trip. This will be 
done just as soon as they obtain a 
tag for their truck. 

Palatka Junior Wildlife Club— 
This club sponsored a program on 
wildlife for the Kiwanis Club in 
Palatka,. Mr. Jim Reed with the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission was guest speaker. 

St. Johns Junior Conservation 
Club—Several members of this club 
along with their advisor, Mrs. James 
Ross, recently enjoyed a week-end 
outing at the Youth Conservation 
Camp. This club is sponsored by the 
Mill Creek Home Demonstration 
Club. 

Stuart Junior Conservation Club 
—This club has been studying a 
book on the Florida turkey. They 
have also been busy making plans 
for the Annual Delegates Conven- 
tion. 

Tag Day Totals 

Total receipts for the Junior Con- 

servation Club League from Tag 
(Continued on Page 47) 











By EDMUND McLAURIN 


i THERE IS ANY TRUTH in the words 
of Alexander Pope that “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” ap- 
propriate examples can easily be 
found among shooters. 

Undeniably, today’s rank and file 


of powder burners are better in- 


formed on available gun models and 
technical matters than shooters of 
fifty years ago. Then a man usually 
owned and had close acquaintance 
with only one gun — but compared 
to many of today’s shooters, he in- 
variably knew more about its me- 
chanical features, knew better how 
to use his gun effectively and, finally, 
was happier with it. 


Unfortunately, contentment with 


gun ownership is not a common 
characteristic today. Instead of 
wisely selecting a gun model of ac- 
tion and caliber or gauge of personal 
preference, suitable to his physique 
and temperment, and then tailoring 
its stock, barrel length, sights and 
weight to fit him like a custom-made 
suit of clothes, the average shooter 
keeps changing gun models in an 
effort to acquire a perfect fitting and 
performing weapon. This is excusa- 
ble during first years of shooting ex- 
perience, but after a shooter has 
had opportunities to try out differ- 
ent gun models his logical choices 
should be clearly indicated. It is 
around such that the closest ap- 
proach to the perfect gun (for the 
individual) can be developed. 

Also, even when blessed with a 
good-fitting, fast handling and ac- 
curate gun, the average shooter of 
today tends to worry too much about 
its possible physical defects. 

As any large retail outlet for fire- 
arms can tell you, few new-gun per- 
formance complaints have factual 
basis. Generally, gun purchasers 
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tend to visualize and worry more 
about things that they think may be 
wrong or defective than what ac- 
tually exist. To satisfy such custo- 
mers, many retailers have been 
forced to make adjustments or re- 
funds that have not been truly jus- 
tified. 

Some shooters feel that modern 
guns are not as well made as those 
of the 1930’s, or earlier — that steel 
used is not as good quality, that gun 
parts are not as smoothly finished 
and carefully assembled, barrels 
poorly polished and exterior finish- 
ing frequently below the standard 
of former production. 

Among firearms of the cheaply- 
manufactured class, such beliefs 
may find occasional substantiation; 
in most instances they do not. When 
a manufacturer’s product fails to 
give good performance in the hands 
of a large number of consumers, it 
sounds its own death knell. Gun 
manufacturers, particularly, know 
this and are quick to improve or dis- 
continue a generally unsatisfactory 
model. 

A notable example was the 
Stevens Model 416-2 target rifle, 
popular in the days of tournament 
competition when the Winchester 
Model 52 standard barrel .22 caliber 
target rifle, the Stevens Walnut Hill 
and the government-sold Springfield 
bolt-action .22 rifle were also choices 
of competitors. 

Probably because the late Harry 
Pope, famous barrel maker, once 
worked closely with the J. Stevens 
Arms Company, the Model 416-2 
target rifle was superbly accurate. 
But no target firearm is better than 
its trigger mechanism, and the trig- 
ger-sear surfaces of the Model 416-2 
often developed nicks or serious 


breakage. The only way to fully en- 
joy the rifle’s potential top-perform- 
ance was to carefully hone trigger 
contact surfaces to desired smooth- 
ness and then hope that the smooth- 
ness would last. Sometimes two or 
three replacement parts had to be 
ordered and tried and discarded be- 
fore getting one giving perfect fit 
and performance. 

About the same period, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company had the 
Stevens people manufacture the 
Model 416-2 for it under Sears’ 
“Ranger” brand, but discontinued 
catalog listing — evidently because 
of costly claims arising from trigger 
mechanism trouble. 

Just a little bit better engineering 
of the Model 416-2’s trigger mechan- 
ism, and use of properly hardened 
and polished trigger and sear parts, 
and the otherwise good, accurate 
Model 416-2 might have continued to 
enjoy the same lasting popularity as 
the Winchester Model 52. target 
rifle. 

Today, the Stevens Arms Com- 
pany uses better steels and finishing 
methods in its manufacture of com- 
ponent parts, and mechanical func- 
tioning — even in the low-price 
listings — more closely matches the 
fine barrel accuracy for which 
Stevens rifles have always been 
famous. 

General use of select quality, low- 
carbon steel for barrels of rim-fire 
rifles, chrome molybdenum and cer- 
tain of the Timkin steels for center- 
fire rifles makes for better, longer 
lasting guns and improved perform- 
ance in today’s guns. 

Despite streamlined production 
methods, big manufacturers, like 
Winchester, Remington, Ithaca, Mar- 
lin, Stevens, Colt, High Standard, 
Browning and Smith & Wesson, still 
give close attention to quality and 
workmanship. For example, in pro- 
ducing the highly popular Winches- 
ter Model 94 lever-action big game 
rifle, the manufacturer’s New Haven 
plant devotes a total of 1,340 oper- 
ations — including 266 inspections 
and 270 service operations — to the 
creation of each ready-to-use rifle! 
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Friction between gun retailers 
and consumers often develops when 
some of the latter get unduly alarm- 
ed about the occasional appearance 
of dark streaks in otherwise perfect 
shotgun barrels. 

Now, this Gun Editor firmly be- 
lieves in proper gun cleaning and 
care, consistent with periods of 
shooting activity and ammunition 
used, but long ago abandoned the 
practice of unduly babying his guns. 
Merely keeping their exteriors free 
of acid-etching fingerprints and rust 
has been his primary objective since 
the advent of non-corrosive ammu- 
nition eliminated the necessity for 
barrel cleaning after each day’s 
shooting. When guns are used from 
day to day, he doesn’t clean barrels 
at all, but always brushes mechan- 
isms clean of any accumulated dirt 
and wipes off all exterior surface 
fingerprints at the end of each day 


Complaints to retailers about 


streaked barrels have usually been | 


on the assumption that “‘a poor grade 
of steel must have been used in my 
gun.” Nine times out of ten such 
streaks are not steel defects at all, 
but merely lead-passage marks of 
shot charges fired through the bar- 
rels. A session with cleaning rod, 
bristle brush and powder solvent, 


like Outers Laboratories’ brand or 
Hoppe’s No. 9, would make the dark 
streaks disappear magically. Or per- 
haps the shooter tried substituting 
steel air rifle shot for the original 
lead shot loads and thereby scored 
his barrel, as steel shot will surely 
do. (In such instances, the trouble 
is of the shooter’s own making and 
definitely not a defect in the bar- 
bel’s steel, nor the moral responsi- 
bility of the retailer.) 


Not long ago this Gun Editor was 
in one of Florida’s largest sporting 
goods stores when a customer came 
in with the complaint that his new 
shotgun, with recently installed Ly- 
man-Cutts compensator, possessed a 
barrel bore that didn’t look straight 
to his examining eye. Sure enough, 
an examination by this Gun Editor 
and the retailer showed it did pos- 
sess a barely discernible bend up- 
ward the last few inches from the 
muzzle. However, when questioned 
as to the gun’s field performance, the 
owner had nothing but praise for his 
weapon. “Best shooting gun I ever 
saw!”, he enthused. Range tests 
later by this Gun Editor and the in- 
terested retailer proved that the 
speaker was right; he owned an ex- 
ceptionally accurate, uniformly pat- 
terning gun. 

In this particular case, a com- 





In function-firing, targeting and patterning of firearms, manufacturers expend millions of 
cartridges and shotshells each year to assure trouble-free performance in the field. 
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petent gunsmith had carefully bent 
the barrel slightly upward to place 
the shot pattern where it belonged 
in relation to aim — because installa- 
tion of the selective choke device had 
altered normal aiming plane and re- 
lated point of shot impact. But for 
the correction, the shooter would 
probably have been inclined to hold 
a little low in order to see his target 
over the bulky appearing compensa- 
tor, with resultant lowering of point 
of shot impact. To avoid alterations 
to the factory stock — to maintain a 
line of sight that desirably passed a 
little above top-center of the gun’s 
breech — the installer of the Lyman- 
Cutts had made a barrel change up- 
ward just enough to place the shot 
pattern where it belonged in rela- 
tion to point of aim . . . The moral of 
this story, if any, is: If a gun per- 
forms well, why make an issue of 
inconsequential irregularities that 
do not affect performance and/or ex- 
ternal appearance? 

A specific example of applied 
good sense is that of Eric Johnson, 
who makes extremely accurate bar- 
rels for fitting to actions of standard 
makes of target rifles. Periodically, 
Johnson fits one of his barrels to a 
Remington Model 37 action and pro- 
ceeds to win national tournaments 
with it, while caring not a whit 
about appearance so long as his rifle 
groups its shots in the centers of 
bullseyes. Perhaps that is carrying 
indifference to exterior gun appear- 
ance to an extreme, but it serves to 
illustrate how a gun can be made to 
deliver the maximum of pleasure 
with minimum of care. 


To make some of the standard gun 
models fit individual owners — and 
gun fit is very important to good 
shooting! — gun stocks frequently 
have to be altered. Also, differences 
in individual vision and methods of 
aiming may require installation of 
special sights. Gun actions fre- 
quently have to be tuned up and 
sometimes trigger pulls smoothed. 
In cases of shotguns on which se- 
lective choke devices have been in- 
stalled after initial purchase, bar- 


(Continued on Page 44) 














Dr. Erik T. Nielsen, Chief of the Center’s Ethology Section, examines 
some of his charges, in this case a non-biting insect frequently 
mistaken for the biting mosquito. 


The Biting Truth About 
MOSQUITOES 


BY SALLYDALE WIMBROW 





An after dark hatch of mayflies creates a “snow storm” for the photographer. These creatures, 
highly important as a source of fish food, are among the innocent, non-biters that are sometimes 


mistaken for mosquitoes. 
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y ENCYCLOPEDIA TELLS ME that there are over 

750,000 different kinds of insects, thousands 
more are classified yearly and more than a thousand 
different kinds of insects may be found in one man’s 
backyard. It doesn’t mention, however, that in the 
summertime, at least, the first of these insects to make 
their presence itchingly known will be the dive bomb- 
ing, ancient-origined blight of mankind, the Culicidae 
family of the Order Diptera, otherwise known as mos- 
quitoes. 


Mosquitoes have thrived on coast and inland from 
Tropic to Arctic, persisting since centuries B.C. to in- 
vade the outdoor picnics of the Hominidae family of 
the Class Mammalia, otherwise known as people. No 
one can testify to this fact better than a long time resi- 
dent of the Sunshine State. At the drop of a fly swatter 
most old timers colorfully relate the times they’ve 
been mosquito martyrs, sleeping in air tight cabins 
filled with smoke until it reached a point where mos- 
quito welts were preferable to death by strangulation. 
Today the situation is considerably better than it was 
ten years ago; however, thin-skinned tourists find this 
difficult to believe. 


Another incredible aspect of the 
mosquito problem is its complexity. 
Through the concentrated study of 
mosquitoes, facts are being brought 
to light that, instead of diminishing 
the problem, prove the giganticity of 
it! Most of us realize now that it’s 
going to take a lot more than a little 
oil on the water to bring this Culici- 
dae family under control once and 
for all. There are 67 different kinds 
of mosquitoes in Florida (135 
throughout the entire country) and 
27 different kinds of sand flies. 


Researchers have made headway 
in the battle against them, but no 
positive hope for successful mos- 
quito control was ever held out prior 
to recognition of the fact that it 
would take the undivided attention 
of a complete laboratory staff to un- 
ravel and catalogue the mysterious 
mosquito and sand fly habits. In 
1955 such a lab was constructed and 
staffed near Vero Beach, Florida. 
This Florida State Board of Health 
Entomological Research Center be- 
came the first research center in the 
world devoted entirely to the study 
of mosquitoes and sand flies. 


Work there is divided into four 
groups; Ecology, Ethology, Physiol- 
ogy and Control Methods. In Ecol- 
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For insects so ancient that Chinese Proverbs 


consider them, there remains an 


amazing amount of misinformation on the 


most irritating pest known to man. 


ogy the insect is studied in relation 
to its environment, in Ethology be- 
havior of the insect is studied, and 
in Physiology the functioning of 
organs and senses of the insects is 
scrutinized. All of this comes under 
the heading of biological research. 
Results of these biological studies 
help form a sound basis for research 
on control methods — draining and 
filling breeding areas, spraying and 
fogging, etc. 

In 1957, the Florida Legislature 
authorized the State Board of Health 
to construct a separate facility for 
control research. Insecticide experi- 
ments cannot be conducted side by 
side with biological experiments 
without spoiling the latter. Also, the 
present building at E.R.C. was not 
designed, equipped or staffed for 
research on control methods. 

When May of 1957 brought the 
announcement that an appropriation 
for $40,000 had been approved by 
the Florida Legislature for construc- 
tion of a new specialized control 
research building, the announcement 
seemed to herald an open season for 
rumors and misinformation! For one 
thing, people said, if the new labo- 
ratory were constructed in Indian 
River County it would mean the 
Indian River County mosquitoes 
would get all the attention. For an- 
other, old-fashioned “voodoo” type 
means of keeping mosquitoes out of 
private homes (i.e. saucers of am- 
monia placed about the house) were 
advised by people who supposedly 
knew their subject, as being a lot 
more practical and a lot less ex- 
pensive. 

Just glancing about I read four 
conflicting bits of similar ‘sound 
advice” —and in more pointed search 
here and there, I found as many as 
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a dozen facts misconstrued. First 
and foremost, it is practically impos- 
sible to say (and accurately apply 
such a statement to the entire clan) 
that a mosquito does anything ex- 
cept live, reproduce and die! Mos- 
quito behavior in each separate 
species makes the whole truth de- 
tailed and difficult to explain. The 
scientists at the Entomological Re- 
search Center greeted my naive 
questions with patience and under- 
standing when I went there to clear 
my muddled brain. 

I learned that the physical location 
of the new lab has no bearing on 
research to be conducted there. Mos- 
quitoes are collected throughout the 
state so that every type of mosquito 
which poses a problem in any loca- 
tion may be brought to the lab and 
studied individually to decide the 
best method for its control. Then 
as researchers in the Entomological 
Center report mosquito behavior 
and habits, Dr. Rogers, Head of the 
Division on Control Research, which 
is to be housed in the new building, 
will be armed with facts concerning 
the private life of the problem mos- 
quito, and thus able to choose a bet- 
ter trial plan of attack. 


Field experiments are constantly 
being conducted and, since I person- 
ally took part in one of them, I am 
able to announce that they are 
thorough and no details are over- 
looked. I witnessed a comparative 
dosage test experiment whereby 
mosquitoes from two separate Flor- 
ida areas were subjected to a mix- 
ture of DDT in one test and to a 
mixture of Malathion in another. The 
test was conducted in an uninhabit- 
ed area as similar to a residential 
subdivision as possible. It began at 
7 p.m., since two important factors, 





Carlisle Rathburn, Jr., Entomologist working 

in Chemical Control Studies at the Entomologi- 

cal Research Center, places mosquito cages at 

specified points prior to insecticide fogging 
test. 


heat and wind conditions, are more 
favorable for this type of test at 
night. 

Wind speed, humidity and temp- 
eratures in the area were first check- 
ed and recorded, and then we made 
the rounds with small cages of about 
00 mosquitoes each, attaching them 
to tops and bottoms of stakes at 
specified distances from where the 
insecticide fog would be released. 
After each test mosquitoes were 
transferred into clean, residue-free 
cages for their return trip to the 
lab. In the morning, the percentage 
of mortality was recorded, results 
compared, and a bit more thus learn- 
ed about the reaction of different 
adult mosquitoes to different insecti- 
cide mixtures. 

Data recorded on each mosquito 
container told the entomologist the 
type of mosquito inside, where it 
originated, distance from spray dur- 
ing test, distance from ground, type 
of spray subjected to and under what 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Wilborn Dempsey and Carlisle Rathburn, Jr., check wind, temperature and humidity factors 
prior to a mosquito fogging field test, the results of which are recorded in an effort to determine 
the most effective use of insecticides throughout the state. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
temperature and wind conditions. 

During the described experiment 
I learned that fogging is a temporary 
means of control and destroys only 
the adult mosquito in limited areas. 
Also, there is no safe-to-use insecti- 
cide which kills a mosquito immedi- 
ately upon contact. Dr. Rogers and 
his staff have developed most of the 
testing procedures now in use. The 
field test truck itself is a study in 
specialized need with side panels 
which swing down to provide a desk- 
like working surface for transferring 
mosquitoes and taking notes. 


Though the actual results of this 
particular test are in no way basis 
for a final decision and much re- 
search remains to be done, I did 
learn that Malathion is the leading 
insecticide used in Florida today, 
and that fogging methods through- 
out all of Florida are governed by 
findings during field tests conducted 
by the E. R. C. 

Mosquitoes locate their human 
targets through heat waves and 
odors given off by the body; they 
are equipped with a sort of combina- 
tion radar sense of feel and sense of 
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smell. This is why repellents which 
camouflage odors are sometimes suc- 
cessful. This is by no means a 
“commercial”; however, in the in- 
terest of public comfort a new repel- 
lent named “OFF” is very effective. 

The female mosquito needs blood 
only to develop her eggs, and plant 
nectar is the principal mosquito food. 
To briefly illustrate the power of 
the female mosquito, her delicate 
proboscis is strong enough to pene- 
trate the leathery hide of frogs and 
scales of snakes; it works rather like 
an amazing high-frequency drill 
after she injects a fluid that softens 
and reduces the sensitivity of skin. 

Eggs of the “floodwater” types of 
mosquitoes are laid only on moist 
soil, never directly on standing wa- 
ter. At summer temperatures, larvae 
develop within about three days in 
these eggs, but the eggs do not hatch 
until flooded by high tides or rain- 
fall. Such eggs may remain viable 
for many months on the soil. 


The larva of a certain fresh water 
mosquito (Mansonia) attaches its 
breathing tube to water plants and 
developes beneath water surfaces 
invulnerable to one means of larval 





control, coating water surfaces with 
oil. However, most kinds of mos- 
quito larvae attach breathing tube> 
to water surfaces and depend upon 
atmospheric oxygen for life. 
There are four larval “stages 
within a stage” called instars; larva 
molts after each instar and after the 
fourth molt evolves into the pupa 
stage. Usually 24 to 48 hours later, 
the mosquito emerges from the 
pupa. It then waits until its wings 
harden (usually six to eight hours) 
before flying away. Unless disturb- 
ed, mosquitoes fly only at night and 
the reasons for their flight habits 
are not yet well understood. Male 
and female flight behavior differs 
also. The males swarm back and 
forth in groups; females tend to flit 
about scatter-brained. It only takes 
a fraction of a second for mosquitoes 
to mate in mid-air, as some kinds 


do. 


Many things about mosquito con- 
trol remain to be learned such as 
how mosquitoes’ feeding habits 
might be effectively used against 
them, perhaps through use of poison 
baits. Since salt marsh mosquitoes 
only lay their eggs on moist soil, and 
never directly on water, one method 
of control with which the E.R.C. is 
conducting experiments is to dike 
the marshes and keep them flooded. 
This prevents eggs being deposited 
on the marshes and, in addition to 
mosquito control, it is hoped that 
the impounded marshes will prove 
valuable to wildlife. In fact, the re- 
search staff at the E.R.C. is dedicated 
to developing effective mosquito con- 
trol methods which will not be 
detrimental to our fishes and wild- 
life. 

So while control methods aren’t 
easy to perfect and certainly aren’t 
perfected, they are much improved 
over what they once used to be — 
nets and smudge pots and oil of 
pine! And with the construction of 
the new control laboratory, research 
marches on. From reading advice to 
a young man such as that given 
Judge E. C. May by his elders in 
1880 on the eve of his departure for 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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THOSE 
INTERESTING 
ANTS 


BY EDMUND McLAURIN 


Many present day species 
are unusual in habits and of 


profound interest to man. 


| Diba tacaea pei ARE NOT in common agreement 
about the number of species of ants that exist 
throughout the world. Some claim that there are more 
than 6,000 species; other authorities are more conserv- 
ative and set the figure of 3,500 as a more accurate 
estimate of the known number of markedly different 
varieties. 

Archeologists say that ants have inhabited the 
earth for millions of years, perfect specimens having 
been found embalmed in pre-historic layers of Baltic 
amber (resin). 

But, whoever is right, there is no denying that 
there are plenty of ants around now! 

Professor William Morton Wheeler, who _ spent 
many years tirelessly investigating the geographical 
locations of ant species and studying their habits, once 
said: “Ants are to be found everywhere, from the 
Arctic regions to the tropics, from the timberline of the 
loftiest mountains to the shifting sands of dunes and 
seashores. They will probably exist to the end of the 
world.” 

Many present day species are unusual in habits 
and of profound interest to man. 


SESS 






Termite. 


Ant. 


The true ant has a constricted or “pinched in” waistline, and in 

winged, mating form has a rear pair of wings considerably smaller 

than its front pair. Termites have thick waistlines and two pairs 
of wings almost identical in length. 
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The little black ant: A, male; B, pupa; C, female; D, female with 
wings; E, worker; F, larva; G, eggs; H, group of workers in line of 
march. A to G much enlarged; H about 6 times natural size. 


Honey, or honey-pot, ants — native to the far West 
and Southern regions of the United States, of Mexico 
and to the continents of Australia and Africa — not 
only collect honey, but have colony members who offer 
their notably large capacity abdomens as_ honey- 
storage vats. Other (worker) ants collect and bring the 
nectars to these for storage, to be made available at 
some future date as needed. The living food-reservoirs, 
once filled to capacity, hang upside down from the roof 
of the nest month after month of their lifetime. Mean- 
while, workers foraging largely at night keep the 
colony’s store food supply consistent with its needs. 

Driver or Army ants, especially common to Africa 
and South America, are perhaps the most feared and 
formidable among the many existing species. Nomadic 
and aggressive by nature, they construst only tempor- 
ary nests or “camps,” from which they make raids on 
insect and animal neighbors. Observers say that the 
Driver ant species not only marches in battle forma- 
tion, but has “officers” or leaders to control group 
movement, sends out “scouts” and “patrols” from the 
main column and obviously conducts raids according to 
an agreed-upon plan! Large, sharp jaws enable the 
Driver or Army ant to successfully subdue antagonists 
many times its size. Any insect or small animal that 
cannot flee to safety is hopelessly doomed when it 
meets a raiding column of Driver ants, entomologists 
say. 

Having no permanent nests, young are carried right 
along with the moving columns, long-legged workers 
transporting them slung beneath their own bodies. 
Most travel or “change of camp” takes place on cloudy 
days or at night. 

Pharaoh ants are the small, gluttonous and especial- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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ly numerous, pale yellow ants that commonly invade 
homes to feed on sugar, cakes, candies and other 
sweets. When sweets aren’t available, the species will 
readily accept such staples as bread, butter, lard, meat 
or any other palatable dish left unprotected by a 
housekeeper. Evidently, the Pharaoh ant has a re- 
markable sense of smell for even the tiniest and most 
inconspicuous of food crumbs. Compared to other 
species, the Pharaoh is very slow-moving in its travels 
from food source to nest. 

Entomologist John Crompton states that, as its 
name implies, the species originally came from Egypt, 
via Britain, about 200 years ago and now heads the 
list as the worst of ant pests in houses. Frequently, 
colonies that have found a home to be a dependable 
source of food will locate in the walls and foundations 
instead of nesting in the soil, Compton adds. 

Considered a serious threat to Southern farm crops, 
poultry, livestock and wildlife is the imported South 
American “fire ant” that is supposed to have entered 
this country as stowaway on a cargo ship discharging 
at Mobile, Alabama, in 1918. 

Today it is found in eight southern states — Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina and Texas. 

In Florida, the pest, which can inflict a very pain- 
ful sting on humans as well as farm stock, is already a 
problem in at least twenty counties. 

According to entomologists, the species spreads its 
area of habitat by flying, crawling, drifting downstream 
on logs, traveling aboard trucks, trains and even air- 
planes and by hiding in nursery stock in shipment. 
State and Federal agencies are currently combining re- 
search and control efforts to combat an invading ant 
species that is described as “a serious pest to agricul- 
tural crops and livestock and a general nuisance to 
man.” 

When queried as to the number of varieties of ants 
to be found in Florida, Dr. James E. Brogdon, Exten- 
sion Entomologist, College of Agriculture, University 





Ants have large strong jaws of a variety of shapes, hinged so that 

they work like a pair of scissors. Some species have saw-tooth 

jaws for easy and fast cutting, while the powerful jaws of certain 

soldier ants often have pointed, dagger-like jaws for more 
effective fighting. 
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Given a starting colony, persons interested in raising basic stock for 
aquarium-type ant farms find that ants require very little care. 


of Florida, Gainesville, replied that there are about 
150 different types in the state. With his letter, he en- 
closed a list of scientific names of 127 separate species, 
with the notation that “a number of species have been 
synonymized in recent years, which has reduced the 
list to its present size.” 

Just as various types of persons and occupations are 
represented among humans, so, too, are such types 
found in the ant world. Among them also exist mush- 
room growers, dairymen, harvesters, soldiers, beggers, 
thieves, slavers and alcoholics. 

For example, dairy workers among ant populations 
herd and milk aphids, certain caterpillers and other 
honeydew-giving insects ... Harvester ants not only 
gather and store small seeds, but periodically bring 
forth grain to be dried in the sun when dampness or 
ground drenching rains threaten to spoil food stores 
within the colony’s graneries. They also sow and grow 
their own “ant-rice” in cleared areas surrounding the 
nest... | | 

Red ant slavers rage war on black ants and rob 
nurseries of egg cocoons, from which young black ants 
hatch within a few days to become useful slaves... 
The inclined alcoholics among ant colonies become so 
fond of certain liquids that they live on little else. . 

Also, like people in different occupations, ants ob- 
serve different work-shifts. Some species work around 
the clock, while others are industrious only in sunlight, 
in the cool of the day, or only during warm weather 
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months. 

The layman often mistakes ter- 
mites for ants, erroneously calling 
them “white ants” simply because in 
a general way termites look and act 
like ants when disturbed. 

While it is true that termites, like 
ants, are social insects, their methods 
of colony formation and perpetua- 
tion are different. 

Actually, ants and termites belong 
to entirely different families and 
also possess marked physical differ- 
ences: Ants claim wasps as early 
ancestors; termites are descendents 
of roachlike ancestors. The bodies of 
true ants are constricted or “pinched 
in” at the waistline; those of ter- 
mites lack such mid-way constric- 
tion and are relatively thick. In 
winged form, ants have two pairs 
of wings of unequal size; in the case 
of winged form termites there is no 
noticeable difference in size between 
the front and rear pairs of wings. 

The Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, of the University of Florida, 
says that thirteen species of termites, 
divided into subterranean and dry- 
wood major groups, are known to 
exist in Florida. With depletion of 
forests to meet the needs of an ex- 
panding urban civilization, termites 
have turned to wood-constructed 
buildings of man for food and shel- 
ter. Resulting damage, nationwide, 
runs into millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

Also disliked by homeowners are 
the big black Carpenter ants, com- 
mon in Florida. They do not eat 
wood, as their name suggests, but 
merely remove it in tiny shreds, 
working across the grain of the wood 
in order to construct the chambers 
of their nests. This slow, but sure, 
riddling and hollowing out of wall 
studs and other building woodwork 
often results in costly repair work 
by homeowners. Generally, how- 
ever, Carpenter ants do not attack 
sound wood, preferring soft, dead 
wood — particularly that which has 
weathered and begun to decay. 





Imported fire ant queen, in profile. Considered a serious threat to Southern farm crops, poultry, 
livestock and wildlife, this pest is supposed to have entered this country as stowaway on a 
cargo ship discharging at Mobile, Alabama in 1918. 


Their actual food is largely honey- 
dew obtained from aphids, scales 
and plant juices. 

But ants aren’t entirely annoying 
and destructive. Beneficially, they 
frequently help to aerate the soil 
and improve its fertility. This is es- 
pecially true of the leaf-eating ants, 
whose food habits create rich com- 
post. 

Also, early medical literature 
makes mention of instances where 
the powerful biting and tenacious 
jaws of large black ants, Carpenter 
ants and related species have been 
used to suture human flesh wounds. 
One text describes the procedure as 
follows: “To effect a suture, place 
each ant so that when its wide open 
jaws snap shut on contact with the 
skin, the edges of the skin will be 
held snugly together. Immediately 
pinch off the body of each ant prop- 
erly placed; the saw-toothed jaws 
will remain firmly attached until the 
wound heals. In this manner, by 
using a number of ants, a sizable 
cut may be sutured.” 

The practice once received wide 
favor among surgeons in Spain, 
France and Italy, and more recently 
in Algeria, Asia Minor and Dalmatia. 
In Guiana, soldier ants of the Atta 
species, possessing prominent, scis- 
sor-shaped, bulldog-grip jaws, are 


Certain species of ants are 
considered delectable, — by some! 
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frequently used for the same pur- 
pose. 

In their bites and stings, ants ex- 
crete formic acid, a chemical long 
considered to have medicinal value. 
Spirit of ants, made by crushing 
two parts, by volume, of little red 
ants in three parts of alcohol, and 
then filtering the mixture, was once 
a popular remedy for rheumatism. 

Ants have added colorful phrases 
to our language, thought-provoking 
proverbs to our literature and phi- 
losophy and, like bees, even received 
mention in the Bible. 

Probably the most popular expres- 
sion of our English language — “ants 
in your pants,” relative to impa- 
tience — was penned by Robert G. 
Dean and later popularized (in 1939) 
by Hugh S. Johnson... A Japanese 
proverb says, “to the ant, a little 
rain is a flood,’ and in the Book 
of Proverbs, of the Old Testament, 
King Solomon urged man to “go to 
the ant, consider her ways and be 
wise.” . .. These are only three 
examples of the many accepted 
language expressions and references 
that originated from man’s observa- 
tion of the interesting ant. 

Ants quickly adapt themselves to 
existing environments and are one 
of the easiest of the social insects 
to maintain in captivity for observa- 
tion. So fascinating are ant colonies 
to watch that many persons have 
become ‘fant watchers” and, for con- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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The native 
Mockingbird thinks 
he owns the place 


Ww I RECENTLY DID something unusually foolish 
and one of my good friends jeeringly called me 
“bird brain,” I took it as a compliment. 

You would feel the same way if you had the op- 
portunity to look at the record. Actually there is a 
great deal to be learned from the feathered fraternity. 

It was from observing the flight of birds that the 
designers of airplanes got much of their theory on 
streamlining. Even the actual flying of them is based 
on watching birds in the air. 

Ponce de Leon was not the first “tourist” to dis- 
cover Florida. Birds always knew this as an ideal 
place both for vacations and year around living. 

Ages before the idea of air travel was conceived 
birds had their airways, or more correctly, flyways, 
mapped. Some of these follow the mountain chains, 
some the coast lines and perhaps most of all follow the 
river valleys. Through endless generations they never 
change their chosen route—unless driven off course 
by storms—and they do not need a road map, or beacon 
or radio beam to find it. Evidently they do not need 
a timetable. 

Take for an example the famous swallows of San 
Juan Capistrano. For some 180 years these birds have 
arrived at the old Spanish Mission near Los Angeles, 
“come Hell or high water” on March 19th, San Juan, 
or St. John’s Day. They fly in from the sea in such 
huge swarms that they darken the sky. 

On the previous day several hundred scouts come 
in ahead to check the situation. 
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Long before the arrival of 
Ponce de Leon, birds 
considered Florida an ideal 


place for winter vacations. 





WINDOW 
WONDERLAND 


BY MARGO HOSFORD 


As the main body of birds arrives several thou- 
sands will descend on their old nesting site at the Mis- 
sion, while the rest of them go on to their own destina- 
tion. 

On clear bright days it is said they make their ap- 
pearance early in the morning, but even in bad weath- 
er they manage to get there on the appointed date. 

Because a great many birds migrate at night, partic- 
ularly those not strong enough to make the entire trip 
without stopping to eat, they sometimes meet with ac- 
cidents. They might encounter obstacles such as tall 
buildings or radio towers erected since their last flight, 
and when this happens large numbers of them are 
killed. 

This could also occur when fog or stormy weather 
confuses them and drives them from their course. But 
that is no more than might happen to a person should 
he start on a foggy night to travel a familiar road and 
come suddenly upon a barrier that had been placed 
there since his last trip. 

Birds know where to stop for foods best fitted to 
their needs, and for water supplies and safe rest areas. 
When they find these things in abundance they may 
stay for several days. They are using their “bird 
brains.” 

Last spring dozens of these visiting firemen dis- 
covered that my place was not too bad as a rest stop 
on their trek back north. Unfortunately some of the 
natives were not too cordial. 

The mockingbird, in particular, was downright rude 
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-about the whole thing. He had 


chosen the top-most branch of an 
oak tree at the back of the place for 
his broadcasting tower, where he sat 
most of the day serenading his mate, 
nesting below in the bushes. At the 
same time he was giving notice to 
the bird world that this territory be- 
longed to him. 

One morning long after I thought 
all the Cedar Waxwings had left, I 
heard their distinctive lisping “zee- 
zee,’ and I went outside to look for 
them. I was just in time to see a 
large flock landing in another oak 
tree. Before I could get a good look 
the mocker broke off his song just 
long enough to sail from his perch 
a hundred feet away, and whatever 
passed between them, the visitors 
took off immediately. There seem- 
ed to be no force used: he flew in, 
they flew out, and the Mocker went 
back to his singing. 

Almost at once another flock land- 
ed and Mister Mockingbird went 
through the same performance. This 
kept up all morning. 

(Mockers think they own this 
place anyhow. When friends made 
me a gift of a name plate for my 
home, reading “Mockingbird Hill,” 
they immediately took it over as a 
favorite singing stand.) 

Later, around the tenth of May, 
when still more Waxwings arrived, I 
learned why that particular oak tree 
held such an attraction for them: 
The very large clumps of mistletoe 
in it were still full of dead-ripe ber- 
ries. 

This time the Mocker did not 
molest the visitors and they spent the 
morning alternately gorging them- 
selves and resting in the branches of 
the tall pines nearby. They perched 
so motionless and erect that to the 
naked eye they looked like small 
pine cones. 

A little smaller than a robin, the 
waxwing is colored somewhat like 
a female cardinal, though somewhat 
paler. There is a bronze cast to the 
back and shoulders, especially in 
bright sunlight. With its longish, 
pointed crest, black bill and a black 


mask slanting upward behind the 


eyes the bird has an exotic oriental 
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look. His name derives from the 
tiny patch of what looks like red 
sealing wax just above the tip of 
the wing. A half-inch band of yel- 
low at the end of the tail is a good 
identifying mark. 

To me the waxwings are among 
our most beautiful visitors and I am 
always delighted when they come. 
I would not dare take the mistletoe 
out of that oak tree for fear they 
might not stop here again. 

I do not remember another winter 
that brought so many Myrtle War- 
blers. They are such plain little 
birds in their winter dress, with 
nothing except the yellow rump to 
identify them. But by February 
many of them were acquiring their 
black and bright yellow trimmings. 
Before they left for their homes, 
which might be as far off as Alaska, 
they were very handsome indeed. 

One morning there was a hatch 
of termites in a dead tree and I had 
just started out to spray with insecti- 
cide when I saw that the Myrtles had 
discovered it. Within minutes there 
were dozens of birds there. They 
picked the insects off the ground and 
snatched them in mid-air. In less 
than fifteen minutes they had clean- 
ed up the hatch and there was not 
so much as a termite wing to be seen. 

Since Florida is on the main fly- 
way to Central and South America 
and the West Indies, we have the 
same regular visitors spring and fall, 
but now and then strangers show 
up. 

A near neighbor phoned me one 


Yeesoon 
The Waxwings yA | 
perched so motionless - 
they appeared 
to be small 
pine cones. 


Soo 


day in April to ask if I could identify 
an alien which had just landed on 
her feeder. She described it as 
“about the size of a wren, black 
above with white along the lower 
edges of the wings, and the most 
beautiful poppy-red breast and un- 
derparts.” 

I was stumped. 

Later she called me back to say 
she had found it in the Audubon 
Guide. It was a painted redstart. 
He was completely off his travel lane, 
for according to the Guide he be- 
longs out in the higher mountains 
of Central New Mexico, southern 
Arizona and in the higher districts 
of Old Mexico. 

I was so anxious to see him, (she 
said he stayed only a short while) I 
turned on the lawn sprinkler, my 
secret weapon for luring strangers, 
hoping he would come my way. He 
never did visit me. Almost immedi- 
ately however several Indigo bunt- 
ings appeared, bathing and then 
preening their feathers in the bushes 
just outside the windows. They are 
beautiful tiny (about five inches) all- 
blue birds. 

The next day there were some 
Painted buntings, to me the prettiest 
of all. They are well-named. The 
male, with the bright red body, pur- 
ple head and splash of vivid light 
green on his back, looks as though 

(Continued on Page 44) 
















Your eyeballs probably won't vacate your head but one look at her 

soft, white body and shapely legs, not to mention her two excitingly 

blonde antennae, will help you to understand why the Luna Moth is 
considered as the most beautiful moth in North America. 





Glamour Girls 
of the 
Forest 


BY LARRY J. KOPP 


a enaihit AND studying moths can be either an 
exciting profession or a hobby. 

However, when it comes to selecting the most 
beautiful moth, everything goes wrong! Indeed, the 
process is hilarious — partly because there are no 
established techniques which can be followed, but 
mainly because naturalists refuse to agree! 

Unlike the rugged judges who annually crown Miss 
America and Miss Universe, students of moths insist 
on being strictly naturalists. And if this trend con- 
tinues, there may never be such a thing as America’s 
most beautiful moth. 

Atlantic City should be so exciting. © 








The Cecropia’s legs are more conspicuously curved than those of 

other moths, and when you take into consideration her big brown 

eyes and equally brown antennae you might well view the thing 
as a toss-up between the Luna and the Cecropia. 
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On the other hand, little things can be over-powering too. The Io 

moth is like that—small but cute. Unfortunately she has the habit 

of moving her forewings upward at frequent intervals, thus revealing 
the colorful eyespots, all of which means she is trying too hard. 
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Should you feel impelled to knock off a few points for the Io, don’t 


be hasty. Better wait until you’ve seen the Polyphemus trot her 
stuff. This moth is one of the largest in North America. Individuals 
show a great variation in design and color. 





“You see a stunning girl every fifty feet. Rather than kill myself 

trying to pick the right one, I’m going home! So said the European 

beauty scout visiting the U. S. The Promethea Moth is like that — 
her beauty is lost among her equally beautiful relatives. 





Not only does the Regal Moth keep her antennae out of sight, 

there is no chance to catch a glimpse of her under-wings, shall we 

say, unless you are at hand when she takes off on her nightly flight. 
Perhaps these “good-taste” habits suggest her name — Regal. 
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The Imperial Moth is a natural to occupy last place. She is no more 
considerate than the Regal when posing either for inspection or for 
the camera. And, in addition, she is also the most unwilling, the 
least cheerful, and by far the sleepiest moth this side of the tropics! 
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De PREHISTORIC TIMES, it is believed that a 
gigantic meteor, or perhaps a series of them, 
exploded above the southern Atlantic coastline. At 
any rate, that coast, for a distance of 75 miles inland, 
is pitted with ponds, lakes, bays, and bogs, as if that 
country had undergone such an aerial bombardment. 

There are several reasons for believing that these 
deep indentations are meteoric in origin. Many tests 
have been taken, some by Government geologists, and 
these tests have showed the presence of iron, and of 
other metals often found associated with iron in these 
mysterious visitors from the sky. 

In the second place, it is reasonable to suppose that 
these meteorites, small and large, struck the earth 
at an angle; and if we may judge by the evidence, the 
angle was from east to west. This fact can be judged 
from the fact that where the nature of the soil permits 
permanent elevations and depressions, the eastern 
rims of the craters are invariably lower than the west- 
ern ones; in fact, where the opportunities for such 
conformations are favorable, it is often startling to 
observe with what symmetry, and to what a height, the 
western rim of such a depression (presumably artifi- 
cial) has been thrust upward and backward. 

The word “prehistoric” has been used. It is ex- 
ceedingly vague. However, it is safe to conjecture 
that the explosion of the huge meteor, the massive 
fragments of which formed lakes over an area of many 
hundreds of square miles, was known to the Croatans 
to the northward and to the Seminoles to the south- 
ward; and scouts of the Cherokees, whose native home 
was the Great Smoky Mountains, brought word to 
their tribe of this primeval disaster. 

“In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy,” says the wise 
old Soothsayer in Anthony and Cleopatra, “a little 
have I read.” How humble, and how full of knowledge! 

We do not know when this great meteor fell, but 
most scientists believe the cataclysm occurred between 
~ 10,000 and 20,000 years ago. Nor should we, in con- 
templating what might be called this work of nature, 
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A MONSTER 


BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


fail to take cognizance of the fact that a mound of 
earth may outlast iron, marble, granite, and bronze. 
In the ancient plantation country in which I live, I 
often come, in the level wilderness upon a bank of 
sand and leafmold, straight and rather tall; moreover, 
unless it was intended for a boundary, it is very difficult 
to imagine any other use for such a bank could be put. 

All over my coastal country, there are in the wild 
pinelands so-called tar-kilns. I doubt if there are many 
natives who now distinctly understand the practical 
commercial use of these large circular heaps of earth; 
nor why, indeed, they have not disappeared long ago. 

There is a third reason for believing that the lakes 
and ponds of our coastal country were formed by a 
prodigious fall of meteors in the ages that have gone. 
For a distance of approximately a hundred miles from 
the coast, there are repeated evidences that all this 
land was once submerged by the Jurassic Sea. Beneath 
the snowy sea-sands that now cover the fields and 
the soil of the woods, phosphate rock carry marine 
deposits, of amazing variety, now turned to stone. Tens 
of billions of fish and shellfish sleep like Galatea, in 
passionless cold rock. 

It has seemed to me wise to give this background 
in considerable detail, both because I believe it to be 
interesting, and also because it affords the reader a 
certain exactness of environment without which he 
cannot fully understand the nature and the behavior 
of the monster I am undertaking to describe. 

On my plantation, within a mile of the great coastal 
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From the strange mound at 
the waters edge will 
come a new generation from 


the Age of Monsters. 


MAKES HER NEST 


Santee River, there are at least fifteen of these lakes, 
supposedly of meteoric origin. They vary greatly in 
size, in shape, and in depth. There are a good many 
other deep depressions in my fields and woods; but 
these only date back to the lives of a good many men 
still living; for these sink-holes were made by the 
greath earthquake of 1886. I remember that great con- 
vulsion; the salt tide rose in the room where my baby 
sister and I were sleeping on a bed. My Mother (like 
any other mother), first seized the baby in her arms. 
What to do with me was a question. But mothers are 
resourceful in times of crises. She turned a wooden 
table upsidedown on the water, now a foot deep over 
the floor. I heard people yelling, “earthquake!” and 
“tidal wave.” I thought that everything had been ar- 
ranged for my especial entertainment. At any rate, I 
had a grand time paddling around in my improvised 
boat. Long after the peril had passed, my Mother used 
to be amusingly provoked when I used to beg her if we 
couldn’t have another earthquake! She, of course, was 
to maneuver the whole affair for my pleasure. 

I mentioned the varying sizes, shapes, and depths 
of the lakes or ponds in and near my woods. Some were 
so comparatively shallow that even a moderate sum- 
mer drought would dry them out completely; and in 
these there was very little aquatic life. When certain 
of these lakes would go dry, I would find two or three 
abysmal holes, leading, apparently into underground 
streams and rivers. With both a very long pole, and 
with a weight with a very long line on it, I tried more 
than once to sound the depth of these minatory chasms, 
disappearing, as it were, into earth’s netherland. By 
no device was I ever able to reach bottom. 

But a good many of the lakes are very deep, and 
they never go dry. Their bottoms, however, are ex- 
ceedingly treacherous, not so much because they are 
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composed of quicksand or mud, but because of their 
fathomless centuries of dead leaves. Most of the lakes 
are heavily ringed by trees; and it is natural that the 
lakes themselves should receive practically all the 
leaves of the surrounding trees. 

In proportion to the size and the depths of one of 
these lakes is the wildlife both in size, variety, and 
number) that makes its home there. In my larger lakes 
are bass, bream, turtles, bullfrogs, cottonmouth moc- 
casins, and alligators—to mention but a few of the 
denizens of such a haunt. Of all these, the alligator is 
the most interesting; grim, powerful, merciless, his 
long life one career of murder, he is, on earth, one of 
the few survivors of the Age of Monsters. 

I have taken a long time to get to it, but the pre- 
liminaries seemed necessary. I mean this monster and 
her nest. 


N THE LARGEST of my lakes, immured in the densest 

kind of thickets, a huge female alligator had taken 

up her abode. As the river was only a half mile away, 

she, no doubt, had crawled that distance overland. On 

a good many occasions I have found alligators in fields, 

woods, and roads, far from water. No doubt they were 
making an overland migration. 

This female saurian that I located in the profound 
lake was a huge creature. When Kipling wrote the 
lines that so shocked Victorians, he was only partly 
right. He wrote, “For the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male.” He was telling only a half- 
truth. Any honest and discriminating student of na- 
ture knows that the female of the species is not alone 
more deadly than the male, but more dangerous, 
savage, vindictive, and larger. It is right that it should 
be so. Upon her rests the responsibility of the survival 
of her species. Hers is the guardianship of the safety 
of the race. Her hands alone lay hold on immortality. 
This alligator’s mate, the old bull, I never saw. He 
probably was loafing in the river. 

It was a day in April, while I was roaming the 
thickety wilds surrounding my plantation, when my 
attention was called to a most unusual sound. Had it 
been in the autumn, when the mating season was at its 
height, I would have been sure that two rival bucks 
were fighting; but the time element was wrong, and 
there was no clashing of antlers. Indeed, there were 
no antlers to clash. I heard a rending of bushes, and a 
great rustling of dry leaves. This noise occurred on a 
thickety hillock, about a hundred yards to the west- 
ward of the largest of all of the lakes in my woods. 

What could be fighting? Were wild razorbacks 
having a ramble? Had a wild boar run foul of an alli- 
gator? For several years there have been rumors of 
the reappearance of the panther (after an absence of a 
hundred years) in my country. Could one of these 
pumas have taken on an old buck? I was surely going 
to find out. Few things fascinate me so much as a 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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During the first three weeks of September 
the cone collectors take to the field to reap 
the crop of seed-filled cones. D q A N A hs F N D i A N Ty 
| eat 


The clearing of land to plant 


pine can prove unwise if wildlife 


management is not first considered. 





The dried cones are bounced vigorously in a heavy screen tumbler which allows the seeds to 
fall into a collecting container. The empty cones are disposed of as waste. 
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After they are collected, the cones are allowed to dry in racks or, as in this photo, on the 
floor of tobacco warehouses. The drying process requires from four to six weeks. 


BY JOHN H. DANAHY 


Florida Forestry Service 


HEN YOUNGSTERS GET into a 
hot argument, they more than 
likely are going to stick to their guns 
even if the “conversation” winds up 
with a “shiner” and a few tears be- 
ing wiped away on a dirty shirt 
sleeve. And if you had been close 
enough to hear what was going on 
before the roof fell in, you might 
recognize a few spoken ideas which 
originated with mom or dad. 

Take for instance the scrap I wit- 
nessed in front of the movie theatre 
where swarms of these cherubs were 
waiting for the matinee. Teddy said 
his dad was going to clear a large 
tract of land, and as Teddy put it, 
“We’re going to plant it with baby 
pine trees.” As this was the same 
land Billy and his dad hunted on, 
Bill saw that hunting might be out 
this Fall. So jumping to the defense 
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The winged seeds are next put through a de-winger. This device was 
actually developed as a pop-corn polisher. 


he demanded, “How are dad and I going to hunt?” 

Well, to make it short, Teddy said that they didn’t 
care ‘cause pines were worth more than a few quail 
or deer. Tempers began to fly, words become fewer 
and I decided to retreat to a neutral corner to referee 
a few healthy rounds. 

The fight didn’t last long, and neither was really hurt, 
but both the boys and their fathers could stand a les- 
son or two in forest and wildlife management. It may 
be true that a stand of timber is worth more in actual 
cash than is the game, but not worth so much more 
that the natural cover and feed for game should be 
destroyed. 

The wood industry is a huge business in Florida 
and there is a great deal of acreage that needs improve- 
ment and planting with nursery grown pine seedlings. 
But the advisability of clearing to plant pines may be 
unwise if adequate planning is not given to wildlife 
management in the area. It is more prudent to seek to 
maintain a balance in Nature as much as possible and 
yet reap the valuable forest harvest to supply the wood 
industry of Florida which is second only to tourism 
as an income provider for Florida’s citizens. 

Special concern is given to the part the pine tree 
plays in the over-all picture of conservation of our 
great natural resources. Aside from the many forest 
management activities of the Florida Forest Service, 
the agency is the producer of millions of seedlings each 
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To remove the bits of the pine cone, seed wings and other foreign 
matter that would interfere with the proper planting, the seeds are 
now run through a cleaner. 


year for the thousands of Florida landowners. 

Floridians know a pine tree as well as their own 
name. The pine cone likewise is easily identified. But 
beyond this point general knowledge of the pine de- 
creases rapidly regarding the three principal species 
in Florida, the difference in cones, or the most valu- 
able species in our state. 

Large amounts of land are planted each year with 
pine seedlings produced at the Florida Forest Service 
nurseries. A new nursery just south of Punta Gorda 
brings the total state nurseries to four. Three others 
are located at Chiefland, Munson and Olustee. These 
nurseries are, and the south Florida nursery will be, 
a common sight to the thousands who pass by on the 
adjacent heavily traveled highways. Although open 
to the public, passersby see only the seed bed acres in 
their various stages of development and growth. 

On the combined 375 acres of nursery land, the 
state produces about 150 million seedlings yearly and 
these are sold at cost to land owners at $4 a thousand. 
The greatest portion of nursery stock in Florida is 
turned over to production of slash pine, but lesser 
amounts of loblolly and longleaf are planted. A demand 
is present for other seedling species, so the nurseries 
plant small amounts of red cedar, cypress and certain 
other hardwoods. 

The production of tree seedlings in Florida is a 
serious business, and the interest in tree planting is 
creating a greater demand each year. Too often trees 
in general, are taken for granted. Yet it is a bit im- 
possible to overlook 450 million dollars, and it is this 
amount that Florida’s wood using industry contrib- 
utes to the state economy each year. 

Supplying this vast industry is the burden of our 
forests. To rely solely on Mother Nature to restock 
forests with timber removed for man’s uses, would be 
unwise. Great as Mother Nature’s powers of reproduc- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Above: A mulch of pine straw is applied to prevent the soil from 
drying out and to protect the seed from being burned by the sun. 
Right: The cycle in the life of the seedling is completed late in 
November when the young trees are lifted from their beds to be 

shipped to landowners. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
tion are, she cannot meet this chal- 
lenge, especially when forest fires 
make her job more difficult. So, 
even she needs a helping hand, and 
the Florida Forest Service provides 
this vital support. The state agency 
does its part to help Nature’s plan 
by protecting the woodlands from 
fire and by promoting the best forest 
management practices. 

The production of pine seedlings 
holds a prominent place in the Serv- 
ice’s forest management activities. 
Under the direction of Nursery Su- 
pervisor Aaron Jordan, the state 
nurseries are in some phase of opera- 
tion during the entire year. Skilled 
nurserymen watch over all opera- 
tions and are responsible for success 
or failure of this important crop. As 
in all agricultural crops, tree seed- 
lings are subject to the disastrous 
effects of drought, wind or flood. 
Any or all of the nurseries may ex- 
perience a highly successful season 
or a disastrous loss. 

Because seedling production 
stretches over many months, it is im- 
possible to see all phases of the nur- 
sery operation in one visit. However, 
any time of the year a visitor may 
witness one or more extremely inter- 
esting and educational segments of 
pine tree production. 

Those who have enjoyed debating 
the question of the chicken or the 
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egg, might consider the pine tree or 
the seed. Either question winds up 
in an endless cycle. So, to begin the 
story of the pine tree, lets, for the 
sake of sanity, start with the pine 
cone and the seed within. 

During the first three weeks of 
September, approximately, the pine 
cone collecting veterans and many 
others new to the venture, use their 
inexpensive equipment to attack the 
mature cones and reap a cash re- 
ward. The need for mature cones is 
usually extensive, therefore, the 
Forest Service buys’ unlimited 
bushels of cones all over the state 
and South Georgia. The total num- 
ber of bushels collected last year 
was over 100,000 for which nearly 
$118,000 was paid out. The price 
per bushel varied between $1 and 
$1.25. 

Cone collecting is not an easy job. 
What the collectors are after is not 
found on the ground as these cones 
are worthless. It is those on the tree 
that are worth cash-in-hand. Seed 
from the open cones have been re- 
leased while the cone was still on 
the tree. The seed is covered with a 
paper-like membrane which extends 
into the shape of a wing. In falling 
from a tree ripened cone, this wing 
enables the seed to be carried some 
distance from the parent tree. 

When picked, the cones are closed 
and the seeds are secure inside. To 





obtain the winged seed, the cones 
are allowed to dry in racks or, more 
commonly, on the floors of spacious 
tobacco warehouses rented for this 
purpose. Undisturbed, the seeds re- 
main inside. After a period of from 
four to six weeks, the cones open 
up and have the appearance of those 
seen on the floor of the forest. It is 
then that the pine cones are put 
through the tumbling process. 
Tumbling describes this process 
quite accurately. Cones are loaded 
on to a conveyor belt and dumped 
into a large rotating metal container. 
Constructed of heavy screen, the 
container tumbles the cones and the 


‘seed falls out. Spacing in the screen 


allows the winged seeds to pass 
through, where they are then col- 
lected in burlap bags. A truck at the 
opposite end of the tumbler collects 
the empty cones which are then dis- 
posed of as waste. 

The paper-like covering over the 
seed has no use in nursery operation 
and therefore is removed. To ac- 
complish this the winged seed are 
put through a de-winger. The de- 
winger machine was actually devel- 
oped as a pop-corn polisher and was 
found satisfactory in the de-winging 
of pine seed. Poured through the 
top of the machine, the winged seed 
pass through a series of closely mat- 
ted brushes which rub the paperlike 
covering off the seed. The membrane 
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and the seed are then separated with 
the seed falling out at the base of 
the machine and the wings being 
blown out as waste. 

During the two processes just 
mentioned, bits of the pine cones 
and wings are mixed with the seed. 
These particles could foul planting 
by being treated as seed and wasting 
some of the planting acreage, or by 
clogging the mechanism of the seed- 
ing machine. To prevent this, the 
seed are cleaned in a cleaner ma- 
chine used in many agricultural 
crops. 

The pine seed are now ready for 
planting, but since the processing 
usually ends around the first of the 
year, they must be stored for use in 
the spring. A cold storage plant at 
the Olustee Nursery is used which 
has a capacity of 110,000 pounds of 
seed. Containers for the seed are 
air-tight and hold 150 pounds of 
seed. Temperature inside the cold 
storage is held at a dry 20 degrees. 
Before the airtight lid seals the bar- 
rel, a seed sample is taken. The 
barrels are then labeled and left in 
this low temperature. Under these 
conditions, the seed may be left for 
years with only up to one per cent 
loss in germination per year. 

Samples from corresponding bar- 
rels in the plant are then sent to 
the U.S. Forest Service Seed Testing 
Laboratory in Macon, Georgia. Re- 
sults from these tests are carefully 
recorded on each barrel in cold stor- 
age. In the Macon laboratories a 
series of tests are run to determine 
the various properties of the sample 
as well as the number of seed per 
pound. The samples give an accurate 
measure of the moisture content, 
purity of the seed, percentage of 
full seed, and the percentage of 
germination within the barrel being 
tested. According to Jordan, the 
nurseries obtain five to seven thou- 
sand seedlings from each pound of 
seed. 

At this point we'll jump about 
three months to the middle of March 
when the planting takes place. With- 
in the space of a month, all nurseries 
have the planting completed. How- 
ever, preparation and the method 
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A cold storage plant at the Olustee Nursery 
keeps the temperature at a dry 20 degrees. 
Here pine seeds are stored in airtight con- 
tainers until the spring planting season. 


of planting is a little different than 
what some might think. 

The first step in planting is the 
same as in most crops; the land is 
prepared to receive the seed. The 
soil is first disced and fertilized. 
This is then followed by a three-in- 
one planting process—bed shaping, 
seeding, and mulching—completed 
by three separate pieces of ma- 
chinery. 

Beginning with the bed shaper, 
seed beds are mechanically formed 
which are 54 inches across the top 
with an alley of 18 inches. Longest 
rows in a state nursery are 1,200 
feet. The smooth top is then ready 
for the seeding machine following 
behind. Seeding with this machine 
is accomplished by rolling the seed 
into the ground. Planting pine seed 
in this manner prevents their being 
covered with soil. 

The seeding machine is equipped 
with two sets of flat wheels. The first 
set makes an indention on the 
smooth bed. Directly behind this 
wheel, the seed is dropped in a con- 
stant flow. Riding in the indention 
made by the first set of wheels, the 
back set rolls over the seed and 
presses them below the bed surface. 

The third step, mulching, is nec- 
essary for reasons that the sun 
would quickly dry out the soil 
and also burn the seed. Therefore, 
a mulch of pine straw is used as the 
final step in planting. Before being 
spread, the pine needles are put 
through a straw chopper. This per- 
mits the pine straw to feed evenly 
through the straw spreader as it 
passes over the seeded bed. Pine 
straw mulch helps to keep moisture 
on the top of the soil where it is 
needed, and to protect the uncovered 
seed. 

Immediately following the plant- 
ing, observers might be confused by 
the presence of armed men patrolling 
the planted area with shotguns. 
These men are a safeguard against 
the pine tree’s first hazard, hungry 
birds. The guns are used to scare 





the birds away from the seed beds, 
not to kill. At times, however, it 
becomes necessary to down a few 
birds that are especially pesky. Two 
guards are maintained at each nur- 
sery during the period of seed ger- 
mination. This takes place during 
the months of April to the middle of 
June. 

The life of the pine seedling is 
balanced on a thread during the fol- 
lowing months. However, chances 
for survival are excellent because 
of the extensive precautions taken at 
the nurseries. Throughout its life 
at this man-made home, the seed- 
ling is protected from insects and 
diseases. Chemical sprays are used 
to check possible damage from in- 
sects such as fire ants, white grub 
worm, and red spider. <A spray is 
also used to prevent the fungus dis- 
ease Cronartium fusiforme. Weed 
control is effected by hand weeding 
where necessary, but generally with 
a spray of mineral spirits. 

The cycle in the life of a seedling 
is completed late in November when 
the seedlings are lifted from their 
beds to be shipped to landowners. 
By late February, all seedlings have 
been lifted, shipped, and activity 
turns once again to the next year’s 
crop of young trees. This final phase 
of nursery operation, shipping, is 
most frequently viewed of all the 
nursery activities. Still, it is the 
facinating events occurring before 
the appearance of a new tree which 
provides an education for young and 
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BY ROSS PHARES 


A certain type bot-fly must hatch in the body of an animal, — usually a horse 


| | gueiores OF WILDLIFE begins, in many instances, 
with the egg. Conserve the egg and we may save 
the species; or destroy it, or leave it to the mercy of 
new or increased enemies, and the species may dis- 
appear from the earth. 

An ingenious nature, to give her creatures a start- 
ing chance in life, in the face of their enemies, has 
provided wonderous schemes for them. Most of us 
know something of the breeding habits of familiar 
animals. But the habits of the extraordinary ones show 
more strikingly nature’s seemingly limitless and 
miraculous devices for perpetuating the species. By 
knowing laying and hatching practices of the wild 
creatures animal lovers can gain a helpful insight to 
their character and needs. It’s a fascinating and de- 
lightfully rewarding study. 

One of the simplist and most determined schemes 
for egg survival is in pure numbers. Generally speak- 
ing, egg production corresponds to the natural dangers 
of destruction to them. Nature provides means for 
overcoming casualties even by the millions. Authori- 
ties estimate that among many groups of fish that lay 
their eggs in unprotected open water at the mercy of 
their enemies, only about one egg in a million ever 
becomes an adult. Egg capacity of many fish run into 
astronomical numbers. A ling fish was found to con- 
tain more than 28 million eggs, and a tarbot 9 million. 
It is estimated that some species of sun fish may lay 
more than 300 hundred million eggs in a lifetime. 
Queen termites may lay as many at 5,000 eggs a day 
and live ten years. Average production perhaps runs 
about one million a year. 

Another remarkable asset is the capacity to lay eggs 
to compensate for loss. Birds normally lay the same 
number of eggs each season. But if some of the eggs 
are removed from the nest the bird may lay replace- 
ments in the effort to provide the conventional number 
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Save the egg and you do 


much towards saving the species 


to sit on. A golden-winged woodpecker’s nest was 
robbed of all eggs but one. She went right on pro- 
ducing eggs until she laid a total of seventy-one eggs 
in seventy three days. 

Everything, from the germ to the pigment on the 
shell, is designed toward survival. Nature has painted 
eggs of birds in many odd designs and colors, where 
needed, to camouflage them against their backgrounds. 
The eggs of killdeer plovers, laid on the ground, are 
streaked and mottled so as to look almost like the peb- 
bly soil they rest on. Eggs laid in dark places in pro- 
tected crannies, such as the woodpecker’s nest, are 
usually white. Remarkable also is nature’s architec- 
tural hand: Eggs laid in exposed places, on rocky ledges 
or bare ground, are much more sharply pointed than 
those laid in deep, protective nests or in holes. Evi- 
dently nature has protectively shaped these eggs to 
prevent them rolling away from the nest. 

Eggs not attended by defending parents are usually 
equipped with protective devices. If turtle eggs were 
as fragile as birds’ eggs there doubtless would be no 
turtles after a few seasons. Turtle eggs are so elastic 
they bounce. 

Among animals in which the egg passes out of the 
body before it is hatched, obstetrics lies mainly with 
the baby. The beak of an infant bird is much too soft 
and tender to break through a hard shell. As hatching 
time nears the baby develops a hard, knoby bump on its 
upper mandible, and with this temporary pick (or 
tooth) smashes its way out. Its function performed, 
this instrument of birth disappears within a few days. 
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The shielding egg shell can also 
be an invitation to death. To allow 
discarded shells to remain near a 
nest would be like hanging out a 
beckoning neon sign before a restau- 
rant. Hungry enemies searching for 
a tender meal would read the sign, 
and that would likely be the end of 
the family. But survival instinct 
saves the day. The birds either eat 
the empty shells or carry them away 
a safe distance. 


Though the soft shell of reptile 
eggs may not be as protective as the 
hard shells of fowls, they have their 
advantages. The egg itself may grow. 
Some snake eggs grow more than a 
third in size between laying and 
hatching. These shells appear made 
of a combination of leather and rub- 
ber. It’s not as easy as supposed 
either to get in or out of them. An 
infant snake, just like an infant bird, 
must grow an “egg tooth” on its up- 
per jaw to rip itself out into the 
world. 


Nature is conscious of timetables. 
Birds, as a rule, accomplish proper 
timing through the application and 
control of heat. Bird eggs, fortu- 
nately, do not start developing when 
laid, but only after the parent applies 
regulated temperature. This permits 
the brood to hatch at the same time. 
Otherwise the birds would hatch 
continuously over a protracted pe- 
riod—the first-born might die of 
starvation if the parent chose to set 
and hatch out the remainder, or the 
unhatched birds might never see the 
light if she chose to feed the first- 
hatched. 


Processes for starting life vary in 
astonishing varieties to meet every 
extraordinary demand. Some mam- 
mals lay eggs. The platypus, an Aus- 
tralian animal with a duck-like bill 
and webbed feet, nests in stream-like 
burrows, lays eggs much as some 
water birds do, and hatch forth 
naked baby animals which they 
suckle. 

Some animals literally shift gear 
in the birth processes. During the 
early summer the female apid lays 
no eggs, but gives birth to live off- 
springs. Comes fall, and somehow 
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the apid knows that her young could 
not survive the cold of winter. So 
to bridge the dangerous gap and save 
the species she lays eggs instead of 
producing live offsprings that would 
perish. These cold-storage eggs hatch 
with the coming warmth of spring. 
And so the eternal cycle of apis con- 
tinues unbroken. 

Animals prey on each other in the 
struggle to get their eggs hatched— 
often with what seems super-in- 
genuity. A certain type of bot-fly 
must be hatched in the body of an 
animal, usually a horse. But, of 
course, a parent bot-fly would never 
survive a trip into a horse’s stomach 
to lay her eggs. So she uses a “far- 
sighted” stratagem. She lays her 
eggs by sticking them to the horse’s 
hair, always at a place the incubator 
victim can lick. The egg in time ir- 
ritates the horse, which reacts in a 
natural and helpful (to the bot-fly) 
way. It licks the place where the 
eggs are attached. This relieving, 
but again obliging act, serves the 
purpose of the bot-fly. The friction 
of the tongue, and the saliva of the 
mouth are just what the eggs need. 
This combination either scrapes 
open, or dissolves, the ends of the 
eggs. And thus hatched in the horse’s 
mouth it is up to the horse unknow- 
ing and unwillingly to now feed the 
brood it has brought to life. So down 
the hatch the little conniving invad- 
ers go to their protective feeding 
places, on the walls of the horse’s 
stomach. 

Schemes for getting eggs hatch- 


The eggs of the 
Killdeer Plover are 
streaked and 
mottled. 


ed are of an endless and odd variety. 
Not only do animals depend upon 
others in amazing fashion to bring 
forth their young, even eggs become 
victims and benefactors of other 
eggs. A tiny water “bug” searches 
out the egg of the damsel fly to lay 
her eggs in. The tiny invader 
hatches into a wonder world of food 
and comfort. Damsel egg is the staff 
of life for this robber. So as a larva 
it feasts to its heart’s content, under- 
goes complete metamorphis, and 
thus grows to maturity in the fur- 
nished home its parent took over. 

No process could be so far from 
standardized as incubation. Nature 
provides for the seemingly lazy and 
careless, as well as the industrious 
and ingenious. Some birds do not 
set. They lay their eggs in heaped up 
piles of vegetation and dirt, and 
never go near them. Heat generated 
by decaying vegetable matter hatch- 
es the eggs. Crocodile birds lay 
their eggs in sand, and leave incuba- 
tion to the sun’s rays. Of course a 
bird to shirk this tedious and basic 
household chore must locate in the 
right climate. 

One way or another the layers find 
ways. Though some of their methods 
are not understandable, and at the 
least, seem the hard way. I have 
watched fascinated at the strange 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Y OU MIGHT SAY THAT the Northeast Region was a 
bit short changed when fishing waters were being 
passed out. At least by Florida standards it appears 
that this section may have ended up on the short end 
of the stick. By any other measure, however, the 
Northeast Region has been happily endowed with 
what it takes to keep the angler smiling. 

Two of the country’s most widely known streams 
are located within the boundaries of the sixteen county 
area. One of these, the Suwannee, gained renown 
through Stephen Foster’s inspired manipulation of the 
words and symbols he moulded into one of America’s 
great folksongs. The other, the St. Johns, gained glory 
on its own steam, emblazoning its name in the annals 
of angling by the fabulous quality of its largemouth 
bass fishing as well as the panfish bonanza its rich 
waters offer. 

From top-notch angling found on the St. Johns to no 
fishing at all on the industrial pollution ruined Fen- 
holloway, Northeast Florida rod-and-reeling ranges 
from poor to excellent. 

Charles N. Clymore, Regional Manager of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s Northeast Region, 
presented the following rundown of the fresh water 
angling in his sixteen county territory. 

The Northeast Region’s 5th Enforcement Area is 
composed of Taylor, Madison, Lafayette, and Suwan- 
nee Counties. Since there are relatively few lakes 
located within this section, stream fishing comes in 
for most of the play. 
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The deep, quiet waters of this northeast 
Florida river hold abundant promise for the 
bass plugger. 


Part Three: 
Northeast Florida Region 


FISHING FLORIDA'S FRESH WATERS 


An area immortalized by Stephen 
Foster, Northeast Florida has been 
endowed with what it takes to 


keep the fresh water angler happy. 


The Aucilla River which rises north of the Florida- 
Georgia line flows southward to enter Apalachee Bay 
on the Gulf between Perry and Newport. It forms 
the western boundary of both Taylor and Madison 
Counties. 

A commercial fish camp at Nutall Rise, off U. S. 98, 
offers cabins, boats and other facilities. Near the mouth 
of the river there is a landing where boats and bait are 
available. The lower portion of the river, from the Rise 
downstream, is a popular fishing spot. 

Actually, most of the river offers good fishing but 
it is difficult for anyone not knowing the possible boat 
launching sites to reach some of the better waters. 

Panfish of several varieties are the backbone of 
Aucilla River fishing although bass are also abundant. 
The river offers year around fishing with a definite 
upswing in activities after the first warm days of spring. 
Below Nutall Rise, in the deeper holes, channel bass 
(locally called redfish) are taken during the winter 
months. 

In this same general area is located the Econfina 
River. Near the mouth of this stream is the only com- 
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mercial camp where boats and bait 
are available. A hard surfaced road 
leading south off U. S. 98, 12 to 15 
miles west of Perry, makes it a sim- 
ple matter to reach this landing. 

The Econfina is a typical west 
Florida river; heavily timbered 
shores, and stained, slow moving 
water with occasional deep holes. 
The average width of the stream is 
about fifty feet. There is an abun- 
dance of bass and panfish. During 
the winter months some very large 
channel bass are taken in the deeper 
holes well upstream. These fish, of 
course, move back into the salt water 
at the first hint of approaching 
spring. 

Also located in this area is the 
Steinhatchee River, another excel- 
lent bass and panfish stream. From 
its mouth along the line between 
Taylor and Dixie Counties to its up- 
per reaches, it boasts some highly 
productive waters. 

The Suwannee River is the best known stream in 
this area. From its source not too far above the 
Georgia-Florida line to its mouth on the Gulf between 
Dixie and Levy Counties it offers excellent angling. 

In addition to the fresh water species common to 
other waters in this part of the state, the river boast 
a unique species, the Suwannee Bass. Scientifically it 
is known as Micropterus notius. It is a relatively small 
member of the largemouth clan seldom exceeding 


Big “hand-size” bluegills such as this one are what make Florida 
panfishing a highly popular sport. 


Photo by Bill Hansen 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 


The St. Johns River country has justly come by its reputation as the Bass Capital of the World. 


twelve inches in total length. Its body build is rather 
slender for a member of its scientific group. Its unique 
nature and restricted range is the main attraction the 
Suwannee Bass holds for sportsmen. 

There is excellent fishing in the Suwannee itself 
although may anglers choose to work the creeks and 
slough-like tributaries that are found in abundance, 
especially along the lower portion of the river. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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The Northeast Region, indicated by the blacked-out portion of the 

map above, includes the Counties of Madison, Taylor, Hamilton, 

Suwannee, Lafayette, Dixie, Columbia, Gilchrist, Levy, Baker, Union, 
Bradford, Alachua, Clay, Duval, and Nassau. 
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The Suwannee Bass, one of the largemouth tribe, occurs only in the 

Suwannee River drainage. Two tributaries, the Santa Fe and the 

Ichetucknee, offer the best possibilities to catch these unique 
small-mouthed largemouths. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 

There are various facilities available for the angler 
on the long course of the river. Some of these are as 
follows; The town of Suwannee, at the mouth of the 
river, supports several commercial camps offering all 
facilities for visiting anglers. Upstream, on the east 
side of the river, is Fowler’s Bluff where there is a 
commercial camp or two where facilities including 
overnight accommodations are available. This section is 
reached by a road leaving the main highway at Chief- 
land. 

At Fannin Springs, where U. S. 98 crosses the Su- 
wannee, there is a launching ramp for private boats 
and an abundance of accommodations for sportsmen. 
Other access sites along the river include Hart Springs, 
a commercial camp at the mouth of the Santa Fe River 
where boats and bait are available but no cabins. Blue 
Springs offer the same facilities. 

The Suwannee offers one of the best float trips avail- 
able in the state. Along most of its course there are ex- 
cellent camping sites on high ground. A popular starting 
point for such a trip is at White Springs, located within 
20 miles of the Georgia line. Here there is a public 
launching ramp but no other facilities of any kind. 

A sort of bonus fishing offered by the Suwannee is 
hook and line angling for mullet. These streamlined 
finsters work up the river in great numbers and sea- 
sonally, during winter and spring, may be taken by 
bait fishermen. Earthworms and the green river 
“moss” are the indicated baits. 

No discussion of the Suwannee River would be com- 
plete without mention of the famed Suwannee River 
catfish. These channel cats run up to about 40 pounds 
in weight and are extensively sought by both sportsmen 
and commercial fishermen. Crayfish are top-rated 
channel cat bait but earthworms, cheese, soap, and vari- 
ous cut baits are much used. 
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The Counties of Hamilton, Columbia, Baker, and 
Union comprise the Region’s Enforcement Area 6. 
Creek bank and river fishing are popular in this area 
according to Area Supervisor Max Akins. The creeks 
in the Osceola National Forest and the Lake Butler 
Management Area afford the best redfin pickerel 
fishing in the state. 

A meat skin or piece of white cloth is used as 
a lure. The bait is trolled on the surface and the 
pickerel is flipped out onto the bank immediately fol- 
lowing the strike. No hook is used for this sort of fish- 
ing. Although the redfin average 12 inches or less, 
the table quality of the fish is rated as excellent. 

The Santa Fe and Ichetucknee Rivers are both tri- 
butaries of the Suwannee and produce red-eye (local 
name for the Suwannee Bass) as well as an abundance 
of largemouth bass. The best bass fishing in this area 
is offered by the Santa Fe River. Redbreasts and 
stumpknockers are taken on light spinning lures, 
worms, and flies, but the best all around bait is pine 
sawyers for panfish. 

Ocean Pond in the Osceola National Forest is a very 
fishy lake according to W/O Johnnie Croft. Crappies 
are caught the year around here, but the fishing is 
best in the Spring and Fall using live minnows. Drift 
fishing is popular but so also is fishing around the 
brush piles which W/O Croft and other Wildlife Of- 
ficers built and maintain. Lake Palestine and Butler in 
Union County are similar to Ocean Pond in the quality 
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Photo by Bill sen 


Ranking with the bluegill in popularity among Florida’s panfish 
anglers are these two species, the redbreast (left) and the warmouth. 
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of the fishing they offer. Public boat launching ramps 
are the only facilities offered for the convenience of the 
sportsman in these waters. No rental boats are avail- 
able. 

Area Supervisor Leon Barrie and Wildlife Officer 
Howard Stalls say that the grass beds along the St. 
Johns River furnish the best black bass fishing in the 
State of Florida. If it is not the best it is certainly one 
of the top ranking areas. The four counties comprising 
Enforcement Area 7—Nassau, Duval, Clay, and Brad- 
ford—provide some excellent fishing. The St. Johns 
River is world famous for its black bass angling and 
the creeks in the area are heavy producers of bluegills, 
shellcrackers, redbreasts, crappies, and other panfishes. 
There are numerous fish camps on both sides of the 
river where full facilities are available. In addition 
there are many public ramps where private boats may 
be launched. 

The striped bass, essentially a salt water species, is 
taken in the early spring from the St. Mary’s River and 
Black Creek in Clay County. Black bass fishing in 
these waters is popular with live shiners used as bait. 
Worms are the most popular bait for bream and other 
panfish, although the meat of the blue crab is often very 
productive. Fly fishermen also get in some good licks 
in this vicinity. 

Newnan’s, Lochloosa, and Orange Lakes are three 
of the most popular bodies of fishing water in Enforce- 
ment Area Number 8, comprised of Alachua, Gilchrist, 
Dixie, and Levy Counties. All three of these bodies of 





Photo by Bill Hansen 


A fly rod popping bug accounted for this limit string of sporty blue- 
gills, redbreasts, warmouth, shellcracker, and a small bass or two. 
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Photo by Bill Hansen 

Spinning tackle is admirably suited to panfish angling, enabling 

the caster to flip a worm-baited hook or a small light lure into 

productive spots under overhanging limbs and into open patches 
in the weed bed. 


water provide good crappie, bass, and bream fishing. 
Newnan’s Lake deserves special mention. In October 
of 1956, the Commission conducted a partial poisoning 
of this lake and killed about one million pounds of 
gizzard shad. Within a month, the crappie and catfish 
angling started to improve and it has continued on 
the upswing since. | 

Orange Lake has been in poor condition because of 
extremely low water level during the past three or 
four years, but rains during the past winter and spring 
have restored the lake to its normal level. The fishing 
is rapidly returning to its former excellent condition. 
Full accommodations for the angler are offered at the 
three lakes mentioned. 

Wildlife Officer M. C. Sikes reports that the crappie 
fishing is good the year around in Lake Lockloosa but 
it is especially good during the winter. Small live min- 
nows are the most productive bait for the highly popu- 
lar “speckled perch.” 

On the coastal side of this area, the Wacasassa and 
Withlacoochee Rivers provide a lot of good fishing. 
Jigger fishing for black bass is very popular, and red- 
breasts, bluegills, stumpknockers, and other panfishes 
come in for their share of attention too. 

The backwater above the dam on the Withlacoo- 
chee offers some very excellent shellcracker fishing. 
Here two-pounders are frequently taken and even 
larger specimens have been reported. They are taken 
on worms or sawyers. Wildlife Officer Buster Hudson 
also reports that bluegill fishing below the dam in the 
river is highly productive. He reports that channel cats 
of large size and in goodly numbers are taken here. 

All in all, any fisherman with the right bait on the 
right day with just a spot of luck can catch fish in any 
of the waters mentioned. There are many others in 
the Region but this will give the visitor or newcomer 
a good starting point. ©@ 
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It requires a sharp, sturdy gig to penetrate the heavy scale armour 
of a big carp. A hopeful gigger hones his spear in preparation for 
the evening’s activities. 





Skill with the gig and plenty of muscle power is required to subdue 

some of the hefty “hog” carp such as these displayed in the photo 

above. At right, Wildlife Officer Brantley Goodson, one of the rough 

fish gigging project's supervisors, checks over a boat load of carp 
and Suckers. 
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Recreation with a purpose is 
the idea when Jackson 


County sportsmen team up for 


OPERATION CARP 


BY JIM FLOYD 


HE EVENING SUN threw long gray shadows across 
the men assembled on the river bank. Smoke 
from numerous cook fires drifted across the treetops 
on soft spring breezes. A stranger chancing upon the 
scene might wonder, as he watched men busily ad- 
justing headlights and sharpening an assortment of 
gigs and fish arrows, just what sort of wholesale vio- 
lation of the game and fish laws was in the making. 
His amazement would jump a notch or two when a 


closer look revealed a sprinkling of the familiar 


khaki uniforms of the Florida Wildlife Officer. One 
would hardly expect to find a Wildlife Officer in the 
midst of such goings on. The unknowing observer 
would truly be shocked to note the friendly atmosphere 
that existed between the enforcement officers and the 
apparent violators. 


The Wildlife Code of the State of Florida prohibits 
the taking of fresh water fish by methods other than 
by hook and line or rod and reel, unless specifically 
authorized by the Director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


If the stranger had not guessed by now, he probably 
would have asked, and been advised, that these fisher- 
men were not game law violators but sportsmen en- 
joying an evening of supervised rough fish gigging. 
Upon accepting the invitation of Wildlife Officer Fred 
Jackson or his side kick, Brantley Goodson, to join 
them in a cup of coffee, he would soon learn the pur- 
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pose of “Operation Carp” in Jackson 
County. 

Each spring hordes of carp, along 
with an abundance of suckers, move 
up Northwest Florida’s Chipola 
River and into the cool clear waters 
of Spring Creek where they deposit 
their eggs. This stream, like many in 
the Panhandle country, is crystal 
clear and relatively shallow. The 
movements of fish are here as easily 
followed as those of goldfish in a 
fountain pool. The concentrations 
during the spawning season allow 
the gigger to get in some good telling 
licks on the undesirable fish. 

Sportsmen from Jackson County 
and environs therefore appealed to 
the Commission for permission to 
spear carp and suckers. The out- 
doorsmen pledged their full coop- 
eration if allowed to conduct their 
gigging operation. As a result of this 
appeal, the Commission granted per- 
mission for a trial spearing session. 

As explained by Wildlife Officers 
Goodson and Jackson, the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission does 
not make rules to restrict unneces- 
sarily the pleasure and recreation of 
sportsmen. On the contrary such 


A good sized carp is checked over by a couple of the after-dark 


rough fish giggers. 


JULY, 1958 


A quiet, careful approach, a well-aimed thrust with the gig and a furious flurry of water 
preceeds the boating of a hefty “bugle-mouthed bass” as the carp is sometimes jokingly called. 


rules are designed to assure a supply 
of game fish not only for present day 
outdoorsmen but also for future gen- 
erations. 

Goodson and Jackson highly 
praised the sportsmen’s cooperaticn 


during “Operation Carp.” The Wild- 
life Officers promised that when 
spring 1959 arrives, the fish stickers 
will again gather round to enjoy the 
thrills of a night ride for the big 
ones. @ 


At the end of an evening’s run a couple of rough fish hunters check 


. over their kill... 











If yowre looking for a “cool” 
system of bass fishing during 


the hot summer months try 


Flap 
Doodlin 


BY MORRIS SHAW 





A piece of shoe leather studded with hooks, a couple of metal fix- 
tures for added allure and the flap doodler is ready for a night's 
business. 
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Photos by Wallace Hughes 


Nothing to it. One man paddles the boat, the other stands in the 

bow and thrashes the water with the leather monstrosity on a long 

cane pole. The early hours of the night and the period just before 
dawn seems most productive. 


N PONDEROUS, measured cadence the courthouse 

clock tolled the hour of eight. From the depths of 
the dusky green canopy of the live oaks towering above 
the street there came the monotonous churring of the 
cicadas in the timeless symphony of summer. 

Ben tilted back in the battered wooden chair and, 
through half closed eyes surveyed his world through 
the dingy plate glass window of the station. Drowsily 
he watched the red and white gas pumps dance in 
the heat waves that the morning sun had already set 
to shimmying up from the asphalt paving in front 
of the station. 

“It’s hot,” Ben muttered to himself. “Too hot for 
fishing or most anything else.” Old Blue lifted her 
head at the sound of her master’s voice. She watched 
him for a moment, then seeing that he was not going 
to move, stretched lazily and settled back down to 
dream of the far off days of fall. 

Minutes drowsed by then intruding upon the morn- 
ing calm came the horrendous metallic cacophony that 
always announced, at least three blocks in advance, 
the approach of Harper’s Horror, George Harper’s 
ancient fliver. 

With a high pitched protest from straining brakes 
and the roar of a rusted out muffler, Old Man Harper 
turned his battered pickup into the station and rattled 
to a stop by the gas pumps. Ben eased slowly to his 
feet and ambled outside. 
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“Fishin’ again, George?,” Ben greeted the old guide. 

“Yep.” The old man walked toward the rear of 
his vehicle and, grasping one end of a tattered tarp 
drew it back to reveal a galvanized tub filled with 
crushed ice . and bass! | 

Ben gave a low appreciative whistle as the old 
timer gilled a largemouth and hoisted it aloft for 
inspection. “Eight pounds if he’s and ounce,”’ Ben com- 
mented. “Ten and a quarter,’ George corrected. He 
dug a small scale out of a jumble of gear in the pickup’s 
tool box and hooked the fish through the gills. Ben 
squinted at the pointer, “Ten pound four. You’re 
right.” 

“There’s some say these big bass aren’t fit to eat. 
Sour grapes, I says. They’re just as good as the little 
ones and when you got eight decent sized fish you got 
some meat, ’stid of a one meal mess.” 

Ben nodded. “Never been troubled too much with 
catchin’ big ones myself. Two, three pounders plenty 
but bigger’n that they come few for me.” As an after- 
thought he added slyly, “ ’Course I don’t have a secret 
hotspot lined up, either.” 

Old Man Harper snorted. “Secret hotspot nothin’. 
Those fish come out of Cypress Pond.” 

“I didn’t hear any dynamite explosion over that 
way this mornin’,” Ben needled. 

“No, and you won’t either. I got those fish legal, 
on a hook and line and you know it.” 

“Yeah?” Ben glanced at the old timer and raised 
his eyebrows in an expression of make believe doubt. 

“Yeah,” George shot back. ‘“What’s more, you meet 
me at my place at 3:15 in the mornin’ and I’ll show 
you somethin’. You'll have your eight fish by daylight 
or you'll have five bucks of my money.” 

“Gets light by five anyway, George. That’s a pretty 
strong statement you made.” 

“Don’t make any difference, I meant what I said.” 

Ben nodded. “T’ll be there.” He grinned to himself. 
For years he’d wondered how Old Man Harper kept 
himself supplied with eating fish, even at times when 
nobody else could catch enough to mess up a small 
skillet. Finding out was going to be easier than he 
thought. 

Miz Hackett’s old Dominicker rooster was already 
tuning up for an early reville when Ben wheeled his 
car into the driveway at George Harper’s place. The 
old timer was standing by the gate, waiting. 


‘“Where’s your fishing gear?,” Ben inquired. 

“Right here.” George held up a small paper bag 
that looked as though it held next to nothing. “You 
kiddin’ ?” Ben knew the venerable old outdoorsman 
had enough fishing gear to stock a fair sized sporting 
goods store. Much of it represented gifts from appre- 
ciative sportsmen he had guided in times past. 

“No, I’m not foolin’ a bit. I don’t mess around with 
the fancy stuff when I’m after meat, and son, that’s 
what we’re trailin’ this morning.” 
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Flap doodle connoiseur Vern Barke of Tallahassee displays a string 

of largemouths taken during a summer heat spell when the bass 

refused to look at a conventional lure. A length of wire is used as a 
line and the fish are “horsed” in as soon as hooked. 


Ben started to protest, then shrugged. After all, 
he had come along to learn the secret of George’s un- 
canny success in catching trophy bass. For once he 
would keep quiet and watch the proceedings. 

Fifteen minutes later, on the dark waters of timber- 
shrouded Cypress Pond Ben was introduced to the 
time honored standby of the real meat fisherman. “It’s 
no secret,’ George told the younger man. “My grand 
daddy flap doodled Cypress Pond when he was a boy 
and I reckon his paw did the same before him. Nope, 
it’s nothin’ new and it’s sure no secret, at least not 
around this neck of the woods. Folks maybe just have 
forgot about it, what with the pretty new-fangled gear 
and all.” 

At George’s direction, Ben had taken the stern 
seat from which he paddled the bateau slowly toward 
a bed of arrowheads and other aquatic vegetation 
growing along the eastern side of the pond. 

Ben stared in horrified fascination as the old timer 
reached into the paper sack and extracted a great ugly 
monstrosity of a fishing lure. All oval of black shoe 
leather it was, studded with a trio of large wicked 
looking silver hooks attached firmly to the leather with 
copper rivets. George tied the atrocity to the end of 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Dark band of rain falls from cloud which developed vertically from 
light and puffy cumulus. When cotton ball clouds of “fair weather 
cumulus” begin to deepen and thicken, watch for rain — without 
thunder, lightning and wind squalls or hail. These are where the 
“occasional light showers” of the summer weather forecasts originate. 


BE YOUR OWN 


When it is evening, ye say it will be 
fair weather, for the sky is red: and 
in the morning it will be foul weather 
today for the sky is red and lowering. 
— Matthew, XVI, 2.3. 


T™ BIBLICAL QUOTATION above records one of the 
earliest instances of man applying a rule of thumb 
to weather forecasting, instead of just plain guessing. 
In the 2,000 years since the time of the apostle Mat- 
thew, other proverbs and folklore quotations have been 
accumulated: 

“Mackerel clouds in the sky, expect more wet than 
dry.” 

“Bees will not swarm before a near storm.” 

“A veering wind, fair weather...a backing wind, 
foul weather.” 

And even this lulu from American Indian folklore: 

‘When the locks turn damp in the scalphouse surely 
it will rain.” 

There are hundreds more. And not many of them, 
oddly enough, applicable to sub-tropical Florida. The 
people’s proverbs were developed largely in the tem- 
perate zones where weather is a somewhat different 
matter. 

In the north, weather conformed to a pattern; if 
the signs and portents of the heavens told of storms 
approaching — they came. 
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Verticle development of clouds means rain. When fair weather 
cumulus drift over land from sea in summer, hot air rising from sun- 
warmed earth causes vertical development into thunderheads. If they 
continue to grow, and head your way, you may have downpours, 
accompanied by thunder, lightning, wind squalls or hailstorms. 


WEATHERMAN 


BY JIM MARTENHOFF 


In more tropical lands, such as Florida, the heavens 
may also broadcast a warning to the weatherwise of 
coming storm and rain. But the signs can change 
hourly; they must be watched. 

Weather is an important factor in our lives. Week- 
end picnics, fishing trips, boating excursions, all de- 
pend for their success on what the weather has to say. 

And the weather frequently fouls us up on short 
notice. It is safe to say it also fouls up the weathermen 
for sudden, local showers are not predictable by long 
range means although the meteorological pattern res- 
ponsible for their development probably appeared in 
the forecast a day or two before. 

For that reason every Floridian should know some- 
thing of short-range weather forecasting. Fortunately 
it is not a matter requiring deep study or the burn- 
ing of much midnight oil. 

Clouds are the key to the weather picture in Florida, 
even more so than on the continental mainland. Study 
the shifting, changing pattern of the clouds overhead, 
and you can forecast your own local weather on a 
short-range basis. 

With certain reservations and exceptions, weather 
forecasting tools useful in the continental U. S. are 
often nearly inapplicable in Florida. Winds and even 
barometric readings can be misleading, although this 
is less true in the northern part of the state. For the 
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best clue to the weather in the im- 
mediate future, learn to watch the 
changing pattern of clouds over- 


head. 


Check throughout the day. One 
observation is not enough. Learn to 
check the changes in the pattern. 
Nearby foul weather just over the 
horizon can make it appear, in your 
sky, that it is coming your way; 
the picture may change in a few 
hours as the storm passes north or 
south of you — your local sky will 
once again show a fair weather pat- 
tern. 


FOUL WEATHER FORECAST: 
Mackerel sky, formed of feathery 
cirrus, alto cumulus and alto stratus 
clouds at high altitudes, is best in- 
dication in Florida of oncoming bad 
weather. Cirrus clouds are formed 
as moisture overflows upward from 
an advancing cold front and is con- 
densed into ice crystals by cold air 
of high levels. If they stand still and 
slowly dissolve, weather will be fair 
for the front may pass north or south 
of you or has broken up. But if 
these clouds thicken, move rapidly, 
converge in bands on the horizon or 
gather low level clouds — foul 
weather is in the offing. It will come 
from six to 36 hours later. When 
this pattern develops on the eastern 
horizon in summer or fall, accom- 
panied by increasing easterly winds 
backing into the north, watch for 
squally, windy weather — tropical 
storms or even a hurricane. 


FAIR WEATHER FORECAST: 
Fine weather is signaled by “fair 
weather cumulus” clouds, the puffy, 
cotton-ball types so common in Flor- 
ida skies. If they form a few hours 
after sunrise, increase toward the 
middle of the day, and decrease at 
evening, they indicate settled, fair 
and mild weather; the same is true 
if they appear only in the afternoon. 
If they increase toward sunset, show- 
ers may be on the way. 


If they deepen, thicken, - show 
heavy vertical development growing 
and puffing up in the center, and 
turn grey and dark beneath, expect 
local showers. You may not get wet 
yourself but keep a wary eye to 
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“Mackerel sky, soon more wet than dry” says an old weather proverb. These high alto cumulus 
clouds foretell oncoming foul weather 12 to 36 hours away. Watch sky carefully; bad weather 
could pass to one side of you, with mackerel sky replaced by fair weather cumulus clouds. 


windward. Before long you'll see 
bands of rain about you on the hori- 
zon as showers fall. 


UNSTABLE SKY: Combinations 
of cloud forms are suspicious. High 
level cirrus, alto cumulus and alto 
stratus accompanied by low level 
cumulus mean _ possible change. 
Check this sky frequently to see 
which pattern develops and domi- 
nates. If the high level clouds give 
way to cottonball cumulus, fair 
weather is in the offing. The reverse 
can mean rain and stormy weather 


a day ahead. 


BAD WEATHER NEAR: Thick- 
ening and deepening cumulus and 
thunderheads mean stormy weather. 
When the cumulus develop into a 
thunderhead you may be in for high 
winds, drenching rain, lightning and 
even hail. In Florida the thunder- 
head can pass clear of your area, 
plastering one town while its neigh- 
bor gets off scot free. Watch them 
warily to see if they move in your 
direction. If they cover the horizon 
to windward you may be hit; scurry 
for shelter if in the open. 


A peculiar shape forms atop 
thunderheads as winds blow the top 
of the towering cloud away. It can 
resemble an anvil, when seen from 
the side. 


Many outdoorsmen believe that 
you are safe if you can see the anvil, 
for it means the wind is blowing 
from the side and will move the 
thunderhead away from you. 


Definitely not true; the anvil is 
always formed by high-level winds 
that may have absolutely no rela- 
tion to winds at ground level, which 
move the storm. 


Don’t trust the anvil as a signpost 
pointing the storm’s traveling direc- 
tion. 


SQUALLS: On land or sea, watch 
for squall lines—turbulent, low, 
boiling, dark clouds coming toward 
you and stretching across the hori- 
zon. Should they come from west 
or northwest they may be violent; 
far more so than early morning or 
late evening hours. Westerly squalls 
are most common on winter and 
spring afternoons after daytime heat- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Here is a mixed sky. Alto cumulus and alto stratus at top, cumulus 
below near earth. Forecast would be for changeable weather. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
ing of the land mass by the sun has provided energy. 
They are apt to be destructive. Boatmen, scurry for 
home! 

Don’t, however, confuse the ugly looking squall line 
with a weak frontal system, which is just a greyish 
mass moving in from the west or northwest. It looks 
weak, and is. 

Wind in Florida, particularly south Florida, is a 
poor forecasting tool. In many parts of the U. S.— 
and this includes portions of north Florida away from 
the coastal sections — east and southeast winds are 
almost invariably followed by rain. 

Along the east coast of Florida east and southeast 
winds are often but seabreezes born of cool Atlantic 
air moving in to take the place of heated air rising 
from the land. 

Winds usually rotate around the compass in a clock- 
wise direction. Watch their movement, for just as it 
is change in the clouds that signal a change in the 
weather, the shifting winds carry a meaning. 

If they blow from the northwest, they should slowly 
change to north, then northeast and east — moving 
clockwise. This is because high pressure areas a 
thousand miles north of Florida pass from west to east 
and cause the winds to shift around the clock. 

If this order continues, fair weather can be reason- 
ably expected to continue also. But, and particularly 
in the summer storm season, if the wind backs from 
southeast to east, then northeast, and increases stead- 
ily — watch out for an easterly wave. 

It will begin with the backing winds. Then you’ll 
see high, feathery mackerel skies coming from the 
east, followed by puffy cumulus building up vertically 
into thunderheads. 

Tropical storms and even hurricanes are sometimes 
born in these easterly waves. If on the water — hurry 
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Fair weather cumulus foretell continued fair weather. Light and puffy 
cotton ball clouds are sign of fair and mild weather. 


to shelter. An easterly wave need not give birth to 
a hurricane to give you plenty of trouble afloat. It’s 
nasty weather by itself. 

Take your true wind direction from the higher 
clouds. You will often note a situation where an easter- 
ly seabreeze blows at low level while westerly winds 
come from a completely opposite direction higher up— 
as shown by middle or high altitude clouds. 

In the winter, most of your weather comes from the 
west — conforming somewhat to the continental pat- 
tern of the United States. Look to the west from late 
fall through winter and early spring, for there is 
where the clouds form and paint a weather picture 
for you to read and interpret. 

From late spring through the summer to the end of 


_the hurricane season in fall, keep a weather eye peeled 


eastward. Watch for increasing easterly winds backing 
into the north and vertical cloud developments soaring 
high into the sky. Near the coast you will often see 
fair weather cumulus drift ashore from the sea, 
then begin puffing up — fed by the rising currents of 
warm air heated by the sun-drenched land. They can 
become rain clouds, and in the afternoon even build 
up into thunderstorms. 

Watch the sky during the i hour by hour, a 
glance at a time. This vertical development is the 
clue to rain, the clue to local showers. 

As long as thin, puffy, cottonball clouds drift in the 
fair, blue Florida sky — the weather will be fine. 

But when they thicken, deepen and pile up — watch 
out for wet weather ahead. 

Reading your own weather can be rewarding, ab- 
sorbing and practical. It’s more than a mere hobby. 

And you'll get a kick out of your success in fore- 
casting local weather, watching storms grow and then 
die just as you predict. @ 
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Knot, Calidris canutus. 

This robin sized shore bird is 
known in many parts of the world. 
Nesting on the Arctic islands and 
coasts of both hemispheres, the 
southbound migrants head, in the 
fall, for wintering grounds in such 
widely separated points as New Zea- 
land, Africa and Peru. 


During the period of the fall 


migration and again during the 


northward movement in the spring 
the knot is quite common in Florida. 
It is primarily a seashore species, 
often associating with the much 
smaller sandpipers along the sandy 
beaches. A few birds may linger in 
the state through the summer. __ 


In Florida, the “coquina” or Don- 
ax is an important food item. The 
birds busily probe the sand just at 
the water’s edge seeking the tiny 
clams. Snails, insects, crustaceans 
and the seeds of widgeon grass and 
other marsh plants are also eaten. 
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WESTERN 
SANOPIPER 


The relatively short legs, stocky 
body, and its size (length about 10% 
inches, wingspread about 2014 inch- 
es), are clues to identifying the 
species during the winter months. 
In the spring plumage, the short bill 
combined with brick-red breast 
plumage make a sure-fire identifica- 
tion mark. 


Pectoral Sandpiper, Erolia melano- 
tos. 

Grass snipe, one of the Pectoral 
Sandpiper’s common names, is most 
appropriate for it describes well the 
nature of the bird. Unlike most of 
the sandpipers, this species is most 
often encountered about short grass 
marshes and boggy pastures. When 
flushed, the birds fly off in an er- 
ratic manner uttering a low, scrap- 
ing note reminiscent of the Wilson 
Snipe. 

They usually move about in small 
flocks but when on the feeding 
grounds normally scatter out, each 





PECTORAL 
‘SANOPIPER 





going his own way. Now and again 
they may be seen on the open mud 
flats, frequently in the presence of 
other shorebirds. The Pectoral Sand- 
piper’s habit of stopping at intervals 
and standing with head extended in 
alert and watchful attitude is quite 
characteristic of the species. 

Insects form the bulk of the food 
taken, although other animal matter 
such as worms and crustaceans are 
important locally and seasonally. 

The nesting grounds of the Pector- 
al Sandpiper are located in the 
Arctic coastal regions of Asia and 
North America. They winter far to 
the south, in South America to Ar- 
gentina and Chile. - 

The main north-south migration 
routes are along the Atlantic coast 
and the Mississippi Valley. During 
the northward movement in the 
spring it is not too common in Flor- 
ida. During the fall migration the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
species may be encountered along 
both the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
as well as in suitable interior areas. 

Points to look for in field identifi- 
cation of the pectoral sandpiper in- 
clude the relatively long neck, the 
dark brownish back with fine light 
stripes, the dark crown, and the 
greenish yellow legs. The well ex- 
tended neck and high held head are 
also characteristic. 


Least Sandpiper, Erolia minutilla. 

Measuring only about 6 inches in 
total length and having a _ wing- 
spread of 11% inches on the aver- 
age, the Least Sandpiper is appro- 
priately named. This smallest of the 
clan is also quite commonly called 
“sand peep,” or sometimes just 
“peep.” 

The overall coloration is definitely 
brownish. Coupled with small size, 
dusky yellow legs, and the thin, 
short bill, this is a rather easily 
recognized species. 


The Least Sandpiper seems as 
much at home about lake shores and 
ponds in the interior as it does on 
the sand beaches of the coast. Pres- 
ent in Florida the entire year, it has 
not been reported as a breeder in 
the state. The main nesting grounds 
are in the far north. Some of the 
birds winter as far south as Brazil, 

Peru and the Galapagos Islands. 


Semipalmated Sandpiper, Ereunetes 
pusillus. 

From the northern reaches of the 
continent, as well as the northeast- 
ern portion of Siberia, where they 
nest, the semipalmated sandpipers 
pour southward in migration each 
fall. Over much of the United States 
and Canada this sturdy little sand- 
piper is among the most abundant 
of the shore birds. 

Essentially birds of the seacoasts, 
they are by no means uncommon in- 
land where they frequent temporary 
rain pools, open lake shores and 
stream bars. Extremely active when 
feeding, they run here and there to 
pick and dabble, seldom remaining 
long in one spot. Their food, like 
that of most other sandpipers is 
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comprised essentially of animal ma- 
terial. 

In Florida, the semipalmated sand- 
piper is to be found throughout the 
year. Those remaining during the 
summer months are nonbreeding 
birds. It is during the migration 
period and the colder months when 
they reach their peak of abundance 
in the state. 


The wheeling in unison of all 
members of large flocks of this 
species is a spectacle not soon for- 
gotten even by the most casual of 
observers. In this spectacular ma- 
neuver, white underparts flash 
brightly then rapidly, as on signal, 
they tilt to present their darker 
backs toward the observer. 


The Least Sandpiper and _ the 
Western Sandpiper are quite similar 
in appearance to this species and 
are sometimes difficult for the in- 
experienced bird watcher to dis- 
tinguish. The Semipalmated Sand- 
piper has black legs whereas the 
similar appearing Least Sandpiper 
has olive colored legs. The Semi- 
palmated’s shorter bill quite readily 
separates the species from the 
Western Sandpiper. 


Western Sandpiper, Erewnetes 
maurr. 

The “peep” is so similar to the 
Semipalmated Sandpiper that it is 
quite difficult to separate the two 
species in the field unless conditions 
favor the observer. The rusty crown 
of the spring plumage and the bill, 
slightly decurved at the tip and ta- 
pering from a heavy base (relatively 
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longer and more slender than that 
of the Semipalmated Sandpiper) are 
helpful identification points. 

The nesting ground is centered in 
northwestern Alaska. The bird win- 
ters along the Pacific coast from 
Washington southward and in the 
eastern states from North Carolina 
southward and around the Gulf 
Coast. 

Although they may be seen in 
Florida practically the year around, 
those remaining here during the 
summer months are non-nesters. 

In choice of habitat they are en- 
countered in situations similar to 
those of the semipalmated sandpiper. 
Sanderling, Crocethia Alba. 

The extremely pale winter plu- 
mage of the little “sand snipe” 
serves as a ready mark to separate 
this species from other shorebirds of 
similar size. During the spring and 
summer months, the plumage takes 
on a markedly different character. 
At this time of the year the feather- 
ing of the back, head, neck and up- 
per breast is brownish, with darker 
brown mottlings. 

Sanderlings are birds of the sea 
beaches and it is only rarely that 
they are noted far away from the 
coast. 

In feeding, they run nimbly in the 
wake of receding waves to probe the 
soft sand for food. As is the case 
with the other shorebirds, insects 
and various crustaceans make up a 
sizable proportion of the diet. 


Sanderlings most often move 
about in relatively small flocks, 
sometimes intermixing with other 
shorebirds. They may be found 
every month of the year among 
Florida’s beaches but it is only the 
nonbreeding birds that remain 
through the entire summer. They 
are distributed, during the winter 
months, from Massachusetts south- 
ward to Argentina. They are most 
common in Florida during the spring 
and fall migration periods and dur- 
ing the winter. 

Their food is almost entirely ani- 
mal in origin and here in Florida at 
least the Donax or Coquina appar- 
ently is a major item. @ 
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SPORTSMAN’S GAME AND FISH 
COOKBOOK, by Helen Lyon Ad- 
amson and Hans Christian Adam- 


son. Published by Greenberg: 

Publisher, 201 East 57th Street, 

New York 22, N. Y. 225 pages. 

Price $5.95. 

This book represents by far the 
most complete and thoroughly us- 
able collection of material on the 
subject it has been our pleasure 
to examine. It is a treasure of infor- 
mation regarding the fine, but often 
mishandled, art of converting wild 
creatures from the center of interest 
in the field to the center of interest 
on the dinner table. It goes much 
beyond a collection of basic recipes. 
Here are revealed the refinements 
that “do things” to game and fish. 

Here is a cookbook for each of the 
millions of men and women who 
shoot their own game, catch their 
own fish, and bring home the “ba- 
con” to enjoy over their own ranges. 
It begins with much-needed and ex- 
cellent information on how to pre- 
serve, treat and transport your 
quarry from field to kitchen. 


The authors then arrange their 
more than 900 recipes by regions in 
the United States, with a section on 
Canadian game cookery. These are 
all dishes to be made in the average 
home kitchen; most of them having 
come from the countryside itself. 
Venison, cooked in the various ways 
indigenous to the different parts of 
the country, is the most popular of 
the game included. There are venison 
recipes for breaded Yankee style, 
barbecued, ragout, scallopini, mule 
deer T-bone steaks, cutlets, and nu- 
merous others, along with special 
sauces and gravies. 

Then there are the tasty birds to 
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whet the hungry hunter’s appetite; 
breast of pheasant, quail with mush- 
rooms, fried prairie chicken, roast 
wild duck Wyoming with Canadian 
orange-nut stuffing, and innumer- 
able others. 

Fish becomes a diner’s delight 
when prepared according to the Ad- 
amsons’ both usual and unusual 
recipes. Among the many fish dishes 
are bass in tomato aspic, scrambled 
pickerel, bullheads in sour cream, 
soused mackerel, baked pompano, 
and broiled swordfish steaks. 

Other categories, also arranged re- 
gionally, include recipes for antlered 
game, mountain goats and sheep, 
bear and other big game, small game, 
wild turkey, and waterfowl. Never 
before have so many easy-to-prepare 
recipes for game and fish been in- 
cluded in one cookbook. 

In addition to the down-to-earth 
dishes there are many gourmet de- 
lights interspersed within each sec- 
tion; for example corned venison a 
la Maine, creole venison jambalaya, 
brandied snipe, smothered doves 
Virginia, India House venison curry, 
sweet and sour rabbit, salmi of duck 
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Olivera, crepes faison de Chapde- 
laine, to mention a few. 

It is our opinion that no kitchen 
library would be complete without 
the SPORTSMAN’S GAME AND 
FISH COOKBOOK. It is indeed the 
last word in an outdoor cookbook 
for indoor kitchen pleasure. 


500 ANSWERS TO YOUR FLORI- 
DA GARDEN QUESTIONS, by 
Herbert S. Wolfe, John V. Wat- 
kins, and Thomas B. Mack. 120 
pages, well illustrated with line 
drawings. Published by Univer- 
sity of Florida Press, Gainesville. 
Price $3.95. | 
Making and maintaining a garden 

is a year-round undertaking in 
Florida. In consequence there can 
be no surcease of labor nor of at- 
tention to details. Many problems 
met with are seasonal and are not 
encountered elsewhere. Never are 
all problems solved, for new ones re- 
place old ones and the latter usual- 
ly are never completely cleared up. 
Those who bring to the state a 
knowledge of gardening acquired in 
other climates soon realize that 
plants, and particularly the condi- 
tions under which they must be 
grown, are very different from those 
of areas to which they have been ac- 
customed. It is always difficult to ad- 
just practices to new and entirely 
different conditions. 

Help is needed. It can be secured, 
in part, in horticultural literature. In 
part it can be gained by close obser- 
vation and study of the behavior of 
growing plants—in short, by living 
with them. But this takes time. Per- 
haps the best way is to secure needed 
help from those who have traveled 
the garden paths already and who, 
from close contact with plants, know 
the answers to questions that may be 
asked. In this volume the authors 
have presented a fund of dependable 
information, fitted to the needs of 
Florida gardeners, and directed 
pointedly at the solution of many 
and recurring difficulties encounter- 
ed by garden-makers throughout the 
state—H. Harold Hume, Provost 
Emeritus for Agriculture, University 
of Florida. @ 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 11) 


rels may have to be re-aligned by a 
competent gunsmith, as previously 
described, to bring shot patterns to 
point of aim.... There are any num- 
ber of special gunsmithing services 
that can make a gun function at peak 
performance. 


The time to have new guns tuned 
up or altered is months ahead of the 
period of planned, serious use; in re- 
spect to the coming hunting season 
—that time is now! 


But any idea that name brand 
guns of today are not the equal of 
gun manufactures of the 1930’s is so 
much hogwash. This Gun Editor 
has a Winchester Model 61 .22 cali- 
ber rifle and a Remington Model 31 
pump-action 16 gauge shotgun which 


WINDOW WONDERLAND 
(Continued from Page 19) 


someone had tried out samples of 
paint on him. The female is plain, 
greenish above and a lighter lemon- 
green underneath. 

In April too there were American 
Redstarts here, black and white 
warblers, Maryland yellowthroats 
and many many more. Earlier there 
had been dozens of Blue-gray Gnat- 
catchers. They are so friendly and 
tame, and remind you of a perky 
miniature catbird. 

That “most happy fella” the 
Carolina Chickadee has become a 
regular winter visitor. He likes suet 
and sunflower seed and he likes to 
do a lot of chattering about his food. 
A wee bit smaller than his northern 
cousin, the Black-capped, he is just 
as lovable and amusing. He almost 
takes the place in my affections of 
my beloved Tufted Titmouse. 

I am becoming more observant or 
else many more birds have discover- 
ed my free lunch counters, because 
every year seems to bring a few new 
ones. The White-throated sparrow 
has spent the winter here for many 
seasons. There are always some 
chipping sparrows. This year there 
were ten times as many as well as 
some I had never noticed. I think I 
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After proof-firing with heavy overloads to 

convince a factory tester that a gun will safely 

handle any standard commercial load, the 

same gun must pass an action-proving test to 

detect the slightest tendency of a firearm to 
malfunction. 


have been fired more than 100,000 
times each, yet are still throwing 


can positively identify the tiny Field 
sparrow, with its soft blue-gray and 
tan markings and pink bill. I have 
even held a dying one in my hands so 
I feel I will not be fooled again on 
that one. 

But there are some other sparrows 
here that I am not at all sure of. Be- 
tween them and the many warblers I 
am about to give up in dispair. 

I was not too happy to discover a 
few cowbirds mixed in with the huge 
flock of female redwings in the yard. 
Only a few fortunately. They may 
have been here every year. Since 
they are about the same size and 
general color as the redwings 
(though without markings) three or 
four of them mixed in with fifty of 
the others are hardly noticed. 

Cowbirds are the “freeloaders” of 
the bird world. They cannot be 
bothered building a nest but lay 
their eggs in the nest of some un- 
suspecting bird who will raise the 
foundling as its own. Since the vic- 
tim is usually smaller, the young 
stranger rapidly outgrows the other 
hatchlings and crowds them out of 
their rightful home. 

Some birds, such as the catbird 
and the robin, will puncture the egg 
and throw it out. Some will desert 
the nest. A few of the smaller birds 


lead accurately. Both were pur- 
chased in 1946, a year when many of 
the first post-war gun manufactures 
being marketed with tool marks 
showing beneath their deep blue 
color. Both guns had such blemishes 
and this Gun Editor was none too 
happy about the situation at the 
time, yet each firearm has weathered 
hard usage without replacement of 
a single component part. There is 
no reason why a quality gun select- 
ed from the 1958 line should not give 
parallel performance, given reason- 
able care. 

Keep in mind that it is gun fit, 
performance and dependability that 
count. If the gun of your selection 
measures up in respect to those 
three requisites, then consider your- 
self blessed. You will have found 
the perfect gun — for you. @ 


will build a new nest on top of the 
old one, sealing up the offending 
egg. If another egg is laid another 
“layer” of nest may be added. Some 
birds have been known to add as 
many as six nests on top of the 
original one. 

Scientists look with disapproval 
upon the practice of attributing hu- 
man characteristics to birds, claiming 
that all bird behavior is determined 
by instinct. Their attitude is under- 
standable. But when you are in 
close daily contact with the same 
bird you can’t help but see their 
individual traits. Sometimes their 
resemblance to the human race is ex- 
tremely amusing. And sometimes the 
less desirable traits are the ones 
that stand out. 

During all of January and Febru- 
ary one little Myrtle Warbler has 
kept up a persecution campaign 
against an inoffensive Orange 
Crowned Warbler. If the Orange 
Crowned lands on the suet, down 
comes his tormentor from a treetop 
to chase him. If he goes for a drink 
of water or a bit of grain, he must 
keep a wary eye out for his enemy. 
Since both birds nest in the far 
north you wonder if they might have 
had an argument before they left 
home. 
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The Tufted Titmouse is a happy- 
go-lucky fellow during the winter, 
but when nesting season comes along 
he gets down to business. When his 
five or six babies hatch and must be 
fed, both parents are kept on the 
run all day. Since sunflower seed is 
a favorite food with them they come 
back and forth from the nest some 
500 feet away, with amazing regu- 
larity and speed. 

Now the Cardinal has a habit of 
sitting on the rim of the little coco- 
nut-shell feeder for many minutes 
and taking time for a leisurely meal. 
This annoys the busy Titmouse and 
he flits nervously from window sill 
to tree and back again. 

One day when a female Cardinal 
was feeding he lost all patience. 
After watching and scolding for a 
_ few moments, he suddenly dashed in 
and gave the much larger bird a 
good hard peck on the rump. It 
worked. The surprised Cardinal left 
in a hurry. After that however, she 
never turned her back on the Tit- 
mouse when he came around while 
she was eating. 

A human practice that is old stuff 
to birds is hitchhiking. Many tales 
have been told of this. One of the 
most interesting was an. ornitholo- 
gist’s report telling of Humming- 
birds stowing away in the thick 
warm feathers of south-bound Can- 
ada Geese. Sometimes, the article 
said, when a goose is shot the Hum- 
mingbird, if it is lucky, will “bail 


out” and fly:‘away. Of course it is 
sometimes killed when its private 
airliner crashes. 

One case of hitch-hiking happen- 
ed right here in Florida. Fred Jones, 
outdoor writer and columnist for the 
Lakeland Ledger, tells of a bird that 
must have had gypsy blood and ap- 
parently liked to take advantage of 
modern modes of transportation. 

Fred has a ranch in Sumter’ Coun- 
ty, on the Withlacoochee River and 
he keeps a jeep there for use on the 
place. One day when he started the 
jeep a small flash of brown feathers 
exploded from right under the seat. 
He discovered that a Wren had built 
her nest there. He had to use the 


jeep and he drove some distance be- © 
- fore stopping. No sooner was he out 
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“We'll stow the gear then get a cup of coffee 
or something to wake us up.” 






and about his business than the 
Wren showed up to go about her 
business. She sat on the nest until 
he came back. 

This went on every time he was at 
the ranch. If he parked nearby or 
five miles from the house the bird 


- followed, not at all perturbed. 


She hatched her eggs, fed and suc- 
cessfully raised her brood obviously 
enjoying her roving existence. 

Wrens seem to have an affinity for 
people anyhow and will frequently 
build in most surprising places. 
Nothing is safe from them: a small 
bucket or basket hanging in your 
garage, or even an old work shoe 
left on a shelf will serve as a house. 

A woman I know in Tennessee 
came home one spring day with 
some petunia plants for a window 
box. The box had been covered with 
a piece of roofing paper during the 
winter to protect it from the weather. 
When she started to remove the 
paper a tiny feathered fury popped 
out and launched itself right in the 
startled woman’s face expressing 
outrage in no uncertain terms. Lift- 
ing the covering, my friend found 
five tiny Wrens cozily housed where 
her flowers were supposed to be 
planted. Needless to say, the planting 
was put off until they left the nest. 

No, don’t underestimate them — 
their intelligence and ingenuity. And 
if anyone should call yeu a “bird- 
brain,” don’t be insulted. Take a 
bow. © 





FLAP DOODLIN’ 


(Continued from Page 37) 


The sun was yet several minutes below the cypress 


rimmed horizon when the limit-filling sixteenth large- 


a stout cane pole with a foot long length of heavy 
chalkline. A couple of aluminum fixtures were thread- 
ed on the line, “To make it jangle a bit,’ George 
explained. 

Then, while Ben paddled the bateau slowly around 
the edge of the weed bed, the old timer thrashed and 
flailed the water ahead of the boat, raising as much 
rumpus as possible with the leather “flap doodle.” 

Within a couple of minutes, a great monster of a 
largemouth boiled up from the weedy depths and 
slashed savagely at the mad surface-frothing “what’s- 
he 

Without ceremony George hoisted the heavy, deep- 
bodied beauty into the boat. No playing, no sport; it 
was pure and simple meat gathering but it was meat 
gathering such as Ben had never witnessed. 
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mouth landed thumping on the bottom of the battered 
cypress boat. 

“And I always heard this pond was fished out,” 
Ben observed. He still could hardly believe what he 
had seen. The longer he dwelled on the fact, the less 
likely it appeared. 7 

“T’ll take my five now,” George told the younger 
man. 
“Huh? Oh, sure.” Shaking his head in disbelief 
over it all, Ben reached for his wallet and extracted 
a five which he handed over without a murmur of 
protest. It never occurred to Ben that he was being 
conned into paying off a bet he had never even made. 

Well, some fellows are like bass in at least one 
respect; flap doodlin’ just seems to jar em up to where 
they can’t.think straight. @ 
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dog chatter 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


No QUITE KNOWS why, or 


even if its true, but the story 


persists that there are no fleas on 
the dogs in Reno. There are various 
waggish tales about residence re- 
quirements, trial separations, etc., 
but those are probably best over- 
looked with a sigh. 


Animal experts think that such 
a phenomenon, if it is possible, must 
be due to a combination of altitude, 
crisp dry air and the nature of the 
soil in that particular part of Ne- 
vada. 


All of which doesn’t help the mil- 
lions of dog owners in the rest of 
the country, those who have no mo- 
tive to visit or take up residence in 
Reno. For them, however, there are 
tried and practical methods of rid- 
ding their pets of fleas. 


One of the most effective and ef- 
ficient methods is to dust the dog 
with flea powder containing five to 
ten per cent DDT. The label will tell 
whether the powder includes the 
specified amount. 


The simplest way to powder the 
dog is to stand him on spread-out 
newspapers, and then, starting be- 
hind the ears, dust the powder into 
his coat so that it sifts through the 
hair down to the skin. Then turn 
him on his back and sprinkle the 
chest and abdomen. 


If the weather permits, do the 
dusting outside, because the minute 
he’s loose he’ll shake furiously. 
Wait an hour, then give him a 
thorough combing and brushing to 
remove excess powder and dead 
fleas. A dampened cloth or chamois 
will take off.any remaining powder. 


ee OF THE 126 breeds 
and varieties of purebred dogs 
recognized by the organized Ameri- 
can dog fanciers turn up fascinating 
bits of social history. One way or an- 
other, including any purebred dog’s 
function as an object of beauty, 
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these bits testify to dogs’ various 
usefulness. 

Two of the Pilgrim colonists, who 
landed at Plymouth Rock from the 
Mayflower were dogs—a Spaniel 
and a Mastiff. One proved so good at 
running deer that he was kidnaped 
for a season by the Indians. 

The price of a knight’s ransom in 
the days of Scottish chivalry was 
three Deerhounds .. . No “mean 
man” was permitted to own a Grey- 
hound in King Canute’s realm. 

Old English Sheepdogs were 
exempt from taxation because of 
their occupation when 18th Cen- 
tury-West of England cattle drovers 
used these dogs to drive cattle to 
market. The dogs’ tails were bobbed 
close to the body as a mark of their 
tax-exempt status. 

Wiirttemberger cattle drovers 
who used Rottweillers to drive their 
livestock to market tied their purses 
around the dogs’ necks as a safe- 
guard against highwaymen. 

Mexican Indian _  folk-medicine, 


tracing back to the Aztec days, used 


Mexican Hairless dogs as hotwater 
bottles—panacea for all body aches 
and pains. This dog’s skin feels hot 
to the touch. 

Though the Mohammedan re- 
ligion declares dogs to be unclean, 
the Arabs have so valued the Salu- 
ki’s hunting qualities since antiquity 
that this swift hound is permitted to 
sleep in the sheik’s tent and share 
the meat captured in the chase. 

Fine dogs have been esteemed as 
proper gifts from royalty to royalty, 
dignitary to dignitary, or hero to 
hero since the beginning of recorded 
history. 

Hounds that Lafayette gave 
George Washington in 1785, Wash- 
ington recorded in his diary, had 
voices “like the bells of Moscow.” 
Their music is perpetuated in 
American Foxhound and _ Coon- 
hound voices today. @ 


A MONSTER 
MAKES HER NEST 


(Continued from Page 23) 


mystery of the wildwoods. 
As the woods were dense, and as 
the noise was considerable, I found 
I could approach, by estimating the 
wind, very close to the source of the 
tumult. And I was able to do this 
without having my presence sus- 
pected, or my approach detected. No 
doubt my long years in the wilder- 
ness enabled me _ successfully to 
make this critical stalk. Because of 
the time of the year, the density of 
the woods, and the unlikelihood of 
a love-duel, I had no idea what to 
expect. However, in dealing with 
wild nature, it is always wise to pre- 
pare for the unexpected; just as it is 
wise, if any kind of wild creature, 
however small and insignificant, can 
hurt you, be careful. No one knows 
when he may meet a rogue, a mother 
with her young, some creature in an 
evil temper because of a wound, or 
for some other reason. Always, too, 
a woodsman has to be on the alert 
against the unpredictable. No man 
can ever be quite sure how any wild 
creature will act, even under identi- 
cal circumstances. A difference of 
behavior is often indicative of a var- 
iation in intelligence. 

One thing was very plain to me: 
some ponderous body was threshing 
about in that dense thicket as if life 
itself depended on the outcome. 

A great stroke of luck favored my 
approach, and made visibility clear. 
An old hickory tree was blown near- 
ly down, so that I could walk up the 
incline of it. Whatever was making 
the racket evidently did not detect 
my approach; for the tumult contin- 
ued,—if anything, wilder than when 
I had first heard it. 

When I was about twenty feet 
above the ground, and well hidden 
by the dense young hickory leaves, 
steadying myself by holding fast to 
two hickory limbs, I began to try to 
see what I could see. 

First I observed a great waving of 
myrtle and wild azalea bushes. Then, 
as the bushes parted suddenly, I saw 
a huge mother alligator making her 
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nest. While I had often seen such 
structures, this was the first one of 
its kind I had ever found in the 
woods; moreover, I had never before 
seen one actually being built. From 
my fortunate platform in the lean- 
ing hickory, I watched this savage 
old alligator mother heaping up a 
mound of leaves and trash to receive 
the eggs she was about to lay. She 
did not see me, and therefore she 
went about her work naturally. 
It was a strange place for an alli- 
gator’s nest; yet, living as she did in 
a lake in the woods, it was the best 
situation she could find. Often, on 
the huge wild delta of the Santee, 
and on the adjacent abandoned rice- 
fields, I had come on alligator nests. 
Usually they are mounds of sand and 
vegetation; and this wise old saurian 
is always careful to include, in the 
strange structure thus built, a great 
deal of green vegetation. The swift 
rotting of this assists in producing 
the heat by which the eggs are soon 
hatched. 


These eggs, like those of the great 
loggerhead turtle, are round, of 
sandy roughness, and capable of in- 
dentation. According to my experi- 
ence, the turtle lays far more eggs 
than the alligator. While most gen- 
eral statements are usually false, 
the alligator nests I have examined 
have had from twenty to thirty eggs. 
The same number, or fewer, of 
young alligators I have seen trying 
valiantly to make their way from the 
nest to the nearest water. 

The old saurian I was watching 
would tear to pieces green bushes 
with her powerful jaws; with her 
tail she would sweep up white sand, 


pinestraw, leaves. All these ingre- 
dients would then be kneaded into a 
rounded heap, about four feet high. 
Every now and then she would de- 
sist from her work, back off a little 
way, and then critically survey and 
estimate what she had done. In all 
these proceedings, the bull alligator, 
wherever he was, took no interest 
and no responsibility. Indeed, in wild 
nature it is almost always the mother 
that assumes the guardianship of the 
perpetuation of the race. The male 
is concerned with today; the female, 
however rugged and lacking in 
beauty she may appear, bears in 
her heart tomorrow, the future, the 
perpetuity of the race. 

When this noble old mother ap- 
peared satisfied with the result of 
her toiling, laboriously she crawled 
back toward the lake. The nest be- 
ing finished, I suppose that, for a 
special degree of caution, the alliga- 
tor would lay her eggs that night. 
She did. 

I discovered that fact the next day 
when I found the eggs, buried more 
than a foot deep in leafmold, sand, 





“Doggone it. Herbie! You're ziggin’ 
when he’s zaggin’!” 


and trash. There, I knew, they 
would lie for three weeks in that 
artificial hothouse; then the little al- 
ligators would break the harsh 
shells. The moment they were free, 
infallibly they would make a bee- 
line for the nearest water. It is pos- 
sible that they speedily detect their 
native element by their power of 
scent. Certainly, in their maturity, 
this particular power is memorable. 

This little article began with a 
suggestion of mystery. I said that 
the strange lakes and bays along the 
Southern coast probably were me- 
teoric in origin. Anything of that 
nature draws us close to the wonder 
of creation. As I began with some- 
thing akin to mystery, so I close, 
hazarding no attempt to solve this 
strange, perhaps occult, phenome- 
non. 


Because I have “timed” a mother 
alligator so many times, I am cer- 
tain that she knows the day, per- 
haps the hour, when her eggs will 
hatch. She will have left them for 
nearly a month; being a natural 
roamer, she probably has traveled 
many miles from her nest; being a 
ravenous carnivorous predator, she 
probably has had many an exciting 
and diverting experience since she 
laid those eggs in that mound that 
she herself had constructed. But she 
remembers the Day; and she knows 
that her tiny, helpless young, fight- 
ing their way through thorny dense 
thickets, will need some faithful 
shepherding. Who but a mother, 
great of heart, would infallibly be 
there? What always tenderly re- 
members and never forgets? I think 
that love is like that. @ 
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Day amounted to $426.27. Eleven 
clubs participated in Tag Day this 
year: Hollywood Jr. Sportsmen’s 
Club, $26.71; Allapattah Optimist 
Jr. Conservation Club, $50.25; Paho- 
kee Jr. Wildlife Club, $35.00; Ft. 
Lauderdale Jr. Anglers Club, $76.78; 
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St. Johns Jr. Conservation Club, 
$20.52; Leesburg Jr. Wildlife Club, 
$20.00; Stuart Jr. Conservation Club, 
$85.00; St. Petersburg Jr. Rod and 
Gun Club, $28.16; Hialeah Jr. Ever- 
glades Conservation Squadron, 
$26.00; Deane Mather Jr. Wildlife 
Club, $12.85; Panama City, Boys and 
Girls Clubs, $45.10. Total income, 
$426.27. 


At the last board meeting of the 
Junior Conservation Club League, 
it was decided that a plaque be pre- 
sented to the club who turned in 
the most money. From these figures 
you can see that the Stuart Junior 
Conservation Club ranked first in 
the state. They will receive their 
plaque at the Annual Conference in 
Stuart. @ 
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DURING the historic days when the early 
American frontier was gradually being 
pushed westward, shooting matches were 
quite common, and enjoyed to such an ex- 
tent that many plainsmen would travel sev- 
eral hundred miles to compete. 


Invariably, shooting was from offhand 
position at improvised still targets or at the 
bobbing head of a turkey tied behind a pro- 
tective breastwork of logs. 


Not so today! Modern competitive rifle 
shooting is done mostly from the prone posi- 
tion, and especially so in tournament com- 
petition. 

In addition to the outdoor club and re- 
gional tournament activity, many schools, 
clubs and recreational groups within indus- 
try, maintain temporary or permanent style 
range facilities in gyms, warehouses and 
other suitable buildings, for indoor shooting 
at night. 

Whether one shoots outdoors or in, as- 
suming the prone firing position entails hard, 
body punishing contact with ground or floor. 
For this reason, most shooters find. it con- 
ducive to shooting comfort and position 
steadiness to fire from a mat spread on 
ground or floor. 


One of the best mats FWFT&T has ever 
seen and field tested is the product of Na- 
tional Sports Company, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, and available from that firm or any 
of the many retai! sporting goods stores han- 
dling its products. 

The National Shooting mat is made of 
strong, long-wearing, plastic-impregnated 
duck in the popular hunter’s brown color. 

Thick, one inch felt padding sandwiched 
between the duck covers contributes to prone 
position comfort without creating noticeable 
bulk, and a thick rubber elbow rest mat 
extends entirely across the 28 inch width 
mat and is itself 16 inches wide. 

Overall mat size is 70 inches long by 28 
inches wide, with two ‘wings’ that flare 
out to each side to accommodate the shoot- 
er’s widespread legs during correct prone 
firing position. 

The National shooting mat rolls up con- 
veniently for carrying or storing. Washable, 
water-resistant and sanitary, the shooting 
mat will hold up under years of constant 
use, indoors and out. 
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FWFTG&T recommends that shooters who 
are also campers use their National mat as 
either ground cloth or extra padding under 
sleeping bag or air mattress. So used, the 
mat will definitely add comfort and warmth 
to a ground-placed camp bed. 

Write for National Sports Company’s cat- 
alog, or see the mat at sporting goods stores 
regularly handling shooters’ supplies. 





THERE is a tremendous and growing in- 
terest in both target archery and bowhunting 
in Florida. New clubs are coming into the 
statewide activity picture every day, and 
this year’s special bowhunts are expected 
to attract a record number of big game 
hunters. 

Unfortunately, not all those who hunt 
and who gets shots at game can hit their 
targets when opportunities arise. Misjudging 
of distances and errors in aim account for 
a large percentage of misses experienced. 

While the majority of Florida bowhunters 
prefer and use the instinctive method of 
aiming, still, many of them might advanta- 
geously use a sighting aid. For months, 
FWFT&T has been experimenting with vari- 
ous bow sights, on both target range and at 
field targets at unknown ranges. While the 
performance of certain individual products 
has varied, and can often be debated pro 
and con, a few have proved their worth. One 
such product is the Zero hunting sight, 
made by Gift Workers, 805 Lindbergh Drive, 
North Kansas City 16, Missouri, especially 
for the bowhunter. It is not intended for 
use for target archery at known ranges. 

The Zero sight functions on the theory 
and fact that most persons can vizualize the 
size of a known object at any distance much 
more accurately than they can judge the 
distance to the object. This is because the 
object viewed is more accurately seen in 
its true size, whereas intervening distance 
is not usually seen in its true length. 

In using the Zero sight, which easily at- 
taches to a bow, the bowhunter visualizes a 
circle of selected size, and, in his hunting, 
rings small targets with the visualized circle 
and superimposes it on the bodies of large 
animals. 

After the sight is taped to the bow, it 
takes a little experimentation to adjust the 





settings to correspond with arrow flight pat- 
tern, but accurate adjustment can be done 
if directions are closely followed. First tar- 
geting is done at a known distance some- 
where between 10 and 20 yards; then the 
bowman moves back to 40-50 yards for 
final sight adjustments. 

FWFT&ST found the Zero bowsight sur- 
prisingly efficient on small game targets set 
up at unknown distances, once the correct 
basic sight settings were found. Also, the 
installed and adjusted sight proved helpful 
as a range estimator—and judging distance 
is one bowhunting factor that even the ex- 
perts confess is hard to master. 

The Zero hunting sight is no sure cure-all 
for missing game with bow and arrow—for 
wind and judged elevation allowances must 
still be made by bowman-user—but it will 
help in the judging of distance and in de- 
veloping smooth, uniform shooting afield. 

Complete information and price can be 
obtained by writing the named manufac- 
turer. 





ENJOYED hunting, fishing and camping 
trips are relived in all their highlights and 
detail when time is taken to record them 
on film. 


This is especially true where sportsmen - 


make a sequence picture-story on separate 
scene 35mm. and 24%4x2%4 size color trans- 
parencies. 

But for full enjoyment of colored slides, 
a quality optical viewer, giving clarity and 
definition, is necessary. Even the best qual- 
ity colored slides need the lifelike lighting, 
sharpness and depth of a good, illuminated- 
type viewer. 

After spending considerable time testing 
various models, FWFTGT recommends the 
table-type, illuminated Opta-Vue © slide 
viewer, product of Optics Manufacturing 
Corporation, Philadelphia 34, Penna., priced 
at $19.95, direct or in many Florida camera 
stores. 

Other Opta-Vue slide viewers are avail- 
able in a wide choice of sizes and prices, but 
FWFTS&T feels that the $19.95 model best 
meets the needs of the sportsman who does 
not wish to bother with setting up a view- 
ing screen, yet who frequently wishes to 
see his colored slides in large size. 

In the $19.95 model Opta-Vue, two 
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giant brilliantly ground and polished lenses 
give 4X (magnification) image projection 
on a 2014 square inch front viewing lens— 
big enough for a roomful of people to com- 
fortably see, if necessary. The viewer has a 
tilt adjustment for large or small audience 


viewing, and a_ brilliance-control rheostat ° 


compensates for over. or. under-exposed 


slides. 


A built-in transformer in the Opta-Vue 
permits use of miniature bulbs that give 
even, true lighting at the flick of an on- 
and-off switch. 


Provided cooling vent keeps slides safely 
cool at all times. 


The Opta-Vue 21% custom viewer oper- 
ates on 110 volt, AC current, and accepts 
24x24, Super and 35mm. size slides. 


If your local camera store does not have 
the Opta-Vue line of slide viewers, Webb’s 
City, St. Petersburg, can make prompt ship- 
ment from stock. 





Dr. A. J. Rogers and E. J. Beidler transfer 

mosquitoes from test cages to clean containers 

in which mosquitoes are returned to the lab 
for observation after fogging tests. . 


TRUTH ABOUT MOSQUITOES 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Florida: “Well, ye prob’ly won't git 
back. Them there bad men’ll kill 
ye, er the ’gators’ll eat ye, er the 
skeeters ll give ye malary an’ that'll 
kill ye!”, Florida’s a paradise com- 
And 


maybe we don’t have too long to 


pared to what it once was. 


itch before it is a paradise complete. 
At any rate, I saw for myself that 
efforts to find foolproof methods of 
effective mosquito control have at 
least gone “all out’’—so if these 
entomologists can’t find the answer, 
I'll be content to concede that it 
isn’t to be found on earth. @ 





FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Florida law provides no means of 
selling lands to the federal govern- 
ment. 


Okeechobee Flood Control 

The south and central Florida 
flood control problems become more 
complex with population growth and 
the St. Lucie-Indian Rivers Restora- 
tion League has summarized much 
of the situation in a memo to “Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress, 
House and Senate Sub-Committees 
on Public Works and Appropria- 
tions Committee.” » 


THE EGG AND YOU 
(Continued from Page 29) 
laying practices of grunions on the 
California coast. When the moon is 
right and the tide is high these fish 
dash upon the beach. The female digs 
a small hole in the sand and lays 
eggs. There they are fertilized by the 
male. Then both parents flop back 
into the ocean. They leave the rest to 
time and tide. Two weeks later an- 
other high tide washes the eggs out 
of the sand, the young grunions 
natch, and swim out into their watery 
world, to return in time to the sands 
as adults, performing again the mys- 
terious laying ritual of their parents. 

Attending eggs is usually done by 
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The memo, signed by Robert T. 
Bair, president of the league, re- 
views the use of the St. Lucie and 
Caloosahatchee canals as the main 
control of Lake Okeechobee water 
levels. 


This, the memo states, is a diver- 
sion of flood waters from their 
natural course—to the south through 
the Everglades. The program has 
“repeatedly failed in its declared 
purpose of controlling flood waters 
within limits of safety to life and 


property in the Okeechobee Basin 
and the lack of adequate channels 
for the timely disposal of flood 


the female. But many surprising ex- 
ceptions exist. The female seahorse 
deposits her eggs in the male’s 
abdominal pouch. The mother then 
goes her carefree way. For the next 
six weeks father seahorse grows 
larger and grotesque, and then in 


great labor, often in lengthy con-. 


vulsions, he ejects the youngsters. 
An Indian fish, the kurtus, liter- 
ally becomes an egg head while the 
children are on the way. The mother 
deposits a cluster of eggs in a de- 
pression on top of father’s head, 
where a hook clamps them securely 
in place; and here they remain where 
he can conveniently keep a watch- 
ful eye on them, wherever he goes, 


waters in that area, thus resuliing in 
severe damage to pasturage, cattle 
and crops — and this must occur 
when less than one-third of these 
waters can physically be forced east 
and west through our salt rivers.” 

The memo describes the damage 
caused by the diversion of sediment- 
bearing fresh water into the tide- 
water estuaries on both coasts and 
points to a need for more reservoir 
capacity to supply demands during 
periods of drought and near drought. 
The canal drainage, Bair said, de- 
creases the storage capacity inherent 
in Lake Okeechobee in addition to 
its other harmful effects. @ 


until they hatch. 

Contrary to popular belief, nature 
is not a master of unyielding rules. 
At times, when the life or her crea- 
tures may hang in the balance, she 
seems fickle indeed. Tadpoles— 
frogs-to-be—cannot live in water 
that is cold. Sometimes a mother 
bullfrog jumps the gun in the urge 
to procreate and lays her eggs too 
early in the spring before the water 
is warm enough. Nature has a way 
of rectifying the error. If the weather 
is sufficiently warm the eggs may 
hatch in four days. But if it’s too 
cold for the youngsters to survive, 
incubation may last as long as three 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
weeks. 

We cannot truly know the animals 
without knowing the eggs that bring 
them forth. To understand eggs 
gives us one of the clearest insights 
into the survival expectancy of the 
species. @ 


INTERESTING ANTS 
(Continued from Page 17) 
venience, maintain home study ant 
colonies in clear, unbreakable, es- 
cape-proof plastic cases. Ant colo- 
nies. have proven especially inter- 
esting to invalid patients in hospi- 

tals, sanitariums and rest homes. 

To meet the growing public inter- 
est in ant studies and the demand 
for established colonies in aquarium- 
like containers, the E. Joseph Coss- 
man Company, of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, has to buy a million ants a 
week to fill orders for its ant farms. 

The firm pays one cent per ant 
for live red harvester ants in healthy 
condition, wants to purchase and 
maintain five million . . . ($50,000 
worth!) ...as current stock. How- 
ever, the firm’s needs will have to 
come from suppliers within the State 
of California. Department of Agri- 
culture regulations currently in ef- 
fect prohibit shipment of ants into 
California from other states! 

Most ants are usually some shade 


of brown, yellow or red, or entirely 


black. Examine specimens of dif- 
ferent species under either a power- 
ful magnifying glass or a low-power 
microscope, to’ see some of their 
beautiful, fascinating color patterns 
and their different jaw shapes. But 
first learn basic facts about an ant’s 
anatomy; your later observations 
will surely prove more interesting 
and impressive. 

The body of an ant, as seen by 
us, is actually its skeleton; the real 
body is inside horny, external plates. 
From this framework, three pair of 
legs extend. Each leg has three 
joints, the last of which is used for 
cleaning and body polishing. 

Ants have large, strong jaws of 
a variety of shapes, hinged so that 
they work like a pair of scissors for 
easy and fast cutting, while the pow- 
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Red harvester ants sow and grow their own 
in cleared areas aurounetiia the 
nest. 


“ant rice” 


erful jaws of certain soldier ants 
often have pointed, dagger-like 
shapes for more effective fighting. 


An ant’s pair of eyes are actually 
many smaller eyes grouped together 
to: create two large compound eyes. 
Even so, few ants can see well, en- 
tomologists say — many only a few 
inches, with some species being en- 
tirely blind. But the ant has remark- 
ably developed senses of smell and 
touch and is not handicapped in the 
least by lack of keen vision. 


Nests may hold from a few dozen 
to half a million individuals, and a 
colony represents a true republic 
wherein every individual contrib- 
utes to the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

As every reader knows from sad 
experience, ants seemingly keep ac- 
curate social calendars of scheduled 
picnic dates and invariably manage 
to put in an appearance as _ unin- 
vited dinner guests. However, 
aside from being annoying and the 
source of painful bites and stings, 
the unwelcome guests are not germ 
carriers like flies. 

But the ant that bites man is 
sometimes bitten in return! Dr. Lucy 
W. Clauson, lecturer at the College 
of Pharmacy, Columbia University, 
says that Maine lumbermen have 
been known to eat generously of 


large black ants found in pine trees, 





as a means of preventing scurvy. 
Indian tribes of our southwestern 
states and of Mexico crush honey- 
pot ants and eat their stored nectar, 
and Australian aborigines obtain a 
sweet-tasting drink by biting off the 
honey-distended abdomen of honey- 
pot ants, eating them much as we do 
grapes. : 
Should any of the foregoing cases 
stimulate your own appetite or 
curiosity, many of the larger Flor- 
ida delicatessens stock ready-to-eat 
ants. One offered this: author a 
choice of a can of fried ants or a 


‘bottle of selected, chocolate-covered 


individuals! Tried experimentally, 
one of the latter provided a sweet, 
spicy taste even though admittedly 
initial appetite appeal was somewhat 
lacking! 

Florida homemakers plagued with 
annoying numbers of ants about the 
home can get relief by applying 
wettable chlordane as a spray or 
drench. 

For outside use, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommends 
mixing one tablespoonful of 50% 
wettable chlordane powder in three 
gallons of water. The solution is 
then sprayed on plants, foliage and 
fruit, except that which will be 
eaten by humans without washing 
or peeling. Pour the mixture into 
all located nests and over immediate 
surrounding areas, and wash down 
with extra applications of water. 

Inside the house, apply a 2% oil- 
base, chlordane mixture around en- 
try points of plumbing and heating 
pipes, edges of moldings, in cracks 
of floors and in other places which 
ants may use for entry. A small 
paint brush will make the job of 
applying the chlordane mixture 
easy and neat. Oil-base mixtures 
should not be used near an open 
flame, on asphalt tile, or on trees 
and shrubs, the government ento- 
mologists admonish. 


Whether you elect to study their 
intelligent ways; gingerly try them 
fried or chocolate-covered, or merely 
do your bit in the general effort to 
control them about home and gar- 
den, you’re sure to be impressed by 
those interesting ants. @ 
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